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Puzzle this out 


Why did the Victorians, when they wanted a semi-obscure glass, produce a 
bad imitation of a hoar-frost? Glass is a beautiful substance : it looks best 
in simple and elegant pattern. At any rate, that’s what we think today — and 
that’s why “*a Chance product ”’ like ‘* Reeded”’ glass is designed in vertical 


| entitled | 


. . Chance Brothers 


lines, looking like this in section. 





Let’s leave the Victorian puzzle embedded in its frame . 
will continue to produce patterned glasses for people who want well-designed 


things in their post-war homes — and plenty of light to see them by. 


CHANCE GLASS 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glass-Makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, 
Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


Pressed Glassware, Laboratory Glassware, 


Optical Glass, Scientific & other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 
Head Office : London Office : 


Smethwick, Birmingham. 10 Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.1 




















JUST ROUND THE CORNER 


“Snoozing in the sun, Tom- | “That all ?” 
linson ? The siesta has never 
established itself in our rough 


island story.” 


“By no means. Real Gin and 
Limes — or is it Gins and 
Lime ? Buckets of Rose’s Lime 


Juice, in fact.” 


“Not a bit of it. Fust closed my 
eves to do a spot of post-war 
planning.” “But they don’t sell Rose’s in 
buckets. It is — or used to be 
—in tall and rather distinctive 
bottles.” 


**Such as 2?” 


“Bacon and eggs — eggs in the | 
plural. A couple of feet of water | 
in my bath. Bananas. Tails and | “I know. I know. But in future 
white ties. Asking the man at | I’m going to buy my Rose’s by 
the petrol pump to ‘fill her up’.” | the crate.” 


RBOSE’S— There ts no substitute 
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re the home of 
HARRIS TWEED 


For generations the making of Harris Tweed 
has been the pride and chief industry of the 
men and women of these Islands. 

The matchless texture of Harris Tweed (of virgin Scottish 
wool), its great durability, its variety of design and colour, 
continue to find increasing fame 
and favour wherever quality 
is recognised and “‘character” 





See the mark on the 
cloth; see the label on 
the garment; then you 
A, know itis Harris Tweed 








appreciated. 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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High-lights In Thornycroft History 5. 





H.M.S. * Daring,’ 


the British Navy's first . 
Thornycroft destroyer, built in 1893. With re eee ——— 
special machinery and water tube boilers a 7 

record speed of 28 knots was achieved. 


EXPERIENCE with the adapted locomotive boiler in torpedo-boats, from 
the 1870’s onwards, convinced the late Sir John |. Thornycroft that a 
different type of steam generator was essential for service afloat. 
@ As a result he decided to develop the water tube boiler which, 
although tried from the earliest days, had not been very successful but 
was capable of raising steam quickly whilst offering savings of space and 
weight. By introducing novel features in design and methods of manu- 
facture, satisfactory results were obtained in a number of vessels. 
@ In 1886 the Admiralty ordered a Thornycroft boiler for 2nd class 
T.B.100 and from then onwards they were fitted in many torpedo-boats 
for Denmark and Spain, and in a cruiser in Denmark. @ Thornycrofts 
became specially noted for this type and in 1892 were entrusted by the 
Admiralty to build the torpedo-gunboat ‘ Speedy,’ the first vessel, other 
than T.B.’s, in the British Navy to have water tube boilers. This vessel 
was a great success, the power developed on trial being about 30°, more 
than in sister ships fitted with the locomotive type. @ Since this time 
Thornycroft water tube boilers, both coal and oil fired, have maintained 
their lead and proved their worth in a wide variety of ships. Maintenance 
and repair costs have always been kept in mind, and in any new 
designs the temptation of introducing features to obtain the greatest 
economy in fuel and weight has 
been tempered by our experience 
as ship repairers. 

JOHN |!. THORNYCROFT & CO., 





S.W | 


LIMITED, 
Designers and builders of High-speed Naval Craft, Motor Boats and Marine Engines. 


LONDON, 
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THE’ VERSATILE MOSQUITO’S U-BOAT-STRAFING GUN: (UPPER.) THE SIX-POUNDER CANNON NOW MOUNTED WITH 
FOUR MACHINE-GUNS IN THE NOSE OF THE LATEST MARK XVIII; (LOWER.) THE NEW MOSQUITO IN PLIGHT. 


The British Mosquito, which has been described as the most versatile aircraft 
in the world, is now revealed to have been in action in yet another version— 
the Mark XVIII. This “ flying gun platform,” in addition to carrying four ‘303 
machine-guns, mounts a 6-pounder cannon firing the same weight of shell as 
one of our most effective anti-tank guns. The 6-pounder can be used as a 


single-shot or fully automatic weapon, with a firing rate of one per second. 
One of the: main triumphs of the new Mosquito has been the strafing of U-boats, 
but its achievements also include the holing and damaging of many enemy 
surface vessels, including two tankers, one destroyer, sixteen trawlers, and five 
minesweepers ,and the shooting down of an enemy fighter at a mile range. 
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i a is interesting, looking back on the history of the 
war, to see how comparatively short have been 
the periods in which rapid territorial change has taken 
place. ~The struggle has had its spectacular moments 
and periods, but on the whole, like other wars, it has 
been mainly an affair of long, slow, ding-dong slogging. 
It is the sustained pull that really counts in war, not 
the dramatic, exciting moment when one side begins 
to pull the other rapidly over the boards. And, 
unless at such moments the winning side can prevent 
the enemy from digging his toes in and holding, 
equilibrium—though in a different place—is quickly 
regained, and the slogging begins all over again. 


In the first few weeks of the war, Poland fell. 
Thereafter nothing visible happened on land at all 
for a period of more than six months. There then 
followed three of the most spectacular months in 
human history, with Germany dragging the defeated 
and seemingly demoralised Western Powers rapidly 
over the boards ; in which Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
and Belgium were swiftly overrun; in which France 
was beaten to her knees and forced to surrender ; 
and in which an immediate Nazi victory seemed 
certain to everyone except the British. Then the 
latter, helped by their watery moat, dug their toes 
in and the all but motionless tug-of-war began again. 
For nearly ten months, while the Battle of Britain was 
fought out and Cunningham and Wavell held the 
Eastern . Mediterranean, no change occurred on the 
map except for a few spasmodic, erratic alternations 
in the Western Desert and, after the initial Italian 
attack on Greece, a minute movement in Albania. 


Then with the spring the cumulative weight of 
German power told, and the rope began to move 
rapidly in the direction of the arrogant pullers in 
Berlin. Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and Crete rapidly disappeared into the 
conqueror’s ground, either as victims or as complaisant 
serfs. In the Middle East, it is true, Wavell and 
Andrew Cunningham continued somehow to avert 
a landslide and to cling to their precarious positions 
from Cyrenaica to Lebanon and the Euphrates. 
But, following hard on the capture of Crete, Germany 
turned eastwards, and throughout the months of 
middle and late summer and autumn thousands of 
square miles of Russian soil were drawn swiftly into 
the Axis camp. By the en@ of November, Moscow and 
Leningrad were only just outside the reach of those 
grasping, straining hands. Those seven months of 
movement in the south-east and east 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


—a vast, helpless, hopeless German province. In 
the second half of 1943 and the early part of 1944, 
the changes registered, though immensely important 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
QUOTATIONS FROM ‘“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS"’ 
OF NOVEMBER 30, 1844. 











‘* THE GREAT AMERICAN ALOE IN BLOOM.” 


“A very fine specimen of the Agave Americana, or Great” 
American Aloe, in a state of blossoming, is now to be seen in the 
garden of the Rev. E. Duke, at Lake House, near Amesbury, 
Wilts. Such an event always attracts a good deal of attention, 
as it is of rare occurrence, the plant being somewhat uncommon, 
and requiri many years in this climate—from 70 to 100-—to 
enable it to flower, after which it dies. The present specimen is 
exactly a century old. The flower stem first made its appearance 
on July Ist, and shot upward with astonishing rapidity, sometimes 
ag een to @ growth of six inches in twenty-four hours. Thirty- 
six lateral branches, of a graceful curved t faa spring from the 
central stem, much after the fashion of a candelabrum. These 
branches are laden at their extremities with a profusion of flower 
buds, averaging, as we believe, 150 in a bunch. The flower stem 
has now, for some weeks, ceased to grow, having attained its 





extreme height of twenty-five feet.” 





locally, were still comparatively small : the British and 
American conquest of the old joint kingdom of Sicily 
and Naples and the Russian reconquest of the 
Ukraine and Crimea. The almost balanced tug-of-war 
went on. 


But at the beginning of June 1944 the rope began 
once more to run rapidly through the rival hands. 
Rome fell to the Allies, D-Day came, and the Russians 
struck in the plains east of Minsk. Since then we have 
seen changes on the map of Europe greater and more 
rapid than any that had formerly occurred. In less 
than six months the capitals of Italy, Lithuania, 
Esthonia, France, Luxembourg, Belgium, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Latvia, Greece, and Albania 
have successively passed into the hands of the 
advancing Allied armies, Finland has fallen out of 
the war, and the suburbs of two more capitals— 
Warsaw and Budapest—have been reached. This is 
an average of more than two European capitals a 
month. A third of Holland has also been liberated, 
and the frontier of Germany has been crossed both in 
the east and west. Even remote Norway and Czecho- 
slovakia have experienced the entry of liberating 
armies. Of all the many countries conquered by 
Germany, only Austria and Denmark are still totally 
occupied by Hitler’s armies. 


Because in the West such great changes occurred in 
August, many people have had the feeling that the 
war-fronts have since become static, and that a new 
equilibrium has been reached. But this has been far 
from being the case. Even in the West, where the 
British and Americans, after the immense pace and 
distance of their advance, were forced to pause for 
their supplies to catch up, October and November 
have already seen the liberation of a third of Holland, 
the opening of the Scheldt, and the partial liberation 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Before the month is out, the 
latter process may well be complete and the Rhine 
be reached along a wide front. In the East, Greece, 
Ruthenia, and Albania have been liberated and the 
greater part of Hungary overrun. There is no sign, 
in fact, that anything like a new equilibrium has been 
reached. The Allies are still pulling the Germans 
across the boards, albeit the latter are doing their 
desperate best—and a very formidable best—to dig 
their toes in and hold us with the aid of winter mud 
and flood. A pause in the sliding geography of the 
war is now their only hope: a pause that will give 
time for the development of new weapons or create a 

political split between the avenging Allies. 








saw immense territorial change. 


At that point deadlock, though a pre- 
carious and constantly straining dead- 
lock, again ensued. Out in the Pacific, 
where a new war had opened between 
Japan and the United States and the 
undermanned rear of the British Empire, 
many months elapsed before any equili- 
brium was reached. But in Europe the 
war seemingly stood still, while in Africa 
change was only registered on the vast, 
almost meaningless spaces of the Libyan 
Desert. For seven months the map in 
the West remained almost unaltered. 
After the middle of June 1942, the 
Germans again drove forward rapidly, 
both in Southern Russia and in Libya. 
But in this case the pull over the ‘rope 
never became a stampede and, in October 
and November, after temporary equili- 
brium had been reached at Stalingrad. 
and Alamein, the Russians and British 
regained, and ultimately more than 
regained, the ground lost. 


During the winter of 1942-43, while the 





It is most improbable that the enemy 
will be given such a pause. As the’ground 
hardens in the East and frost forms over 
the sea of autumn mud on: the great 
Polish plains, Russian artillery and 
armour are reported to be moving into 
position for a new battle of the Titans: 
a battle which will try the strained man- 
power and communications of Germany 
to the last point. Nor is it likely that 
when the Muscovite strikes, the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Gaul to west and south 
will. stand idle. Even at the time of 
writing, the latter are already striking. 
The whole weight of the United Nations 
seems about to be thrown intoone tre- 
mendous effort to drag the tiring and 
desperate Nazis across the last ground 
they have conquered and beyond. The 
final pull may be a long one or a short, 
but there seems every reason to hope 
that we and our Allies may be able to 
sustain it until the day when German 
resistance cracks. The burden of it on 
the men fighting against the Nazi 
fanatics in the cold and mud is scarcely 





- tne MONUMENT TO ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS HARDY, ON BLAGDON HILL, DORSETSHIRE.” ‘7 


to be described. But it is a burden 





Russians were recovering the territory 
lost in the previous summer and autumn, 
the British and Americans were effecting 
great changes in North Africa, from 
which, by May 1943, they had driven the 
, Germans altogether, But in Europe, from 
the Don-to the Spanish frontier, the map 
remained much as it had been since 1941 





that we know they will bear. The 
work, unity, and determination of every 
inhabitant of these islands, and of the 
countries with which we are allied, will 


The late anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar Gtentee, guise 2ist) was selected by the 
inhabitants, ofthe County of Dorset, as the com ich 
Co Negae and hearts Gf al cnetune. - 
hdmiral Sir Thomas Mas’ + ng: J was 


arms «. he * pil shown in our illustration is from the design of Arthur : 

Henry Dyke Acland. and the pillar “is intended to be in height 72 feet; the diameter a the form a contributory. factor to the 

bead 28 et at the round ore oe male ccuaeen. with massive better Bases. .-- | strength and duration of that fatal and 
/_ historic pull. 
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AMERICAN LEADERS: 9—SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


MR. SAM RAYBURN : EQUIVALENT TO COLONEL D. CLIFTON BROWN, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The U.S. House of Representatives, it is said, has never been governed more firmly would one day be Speaker of the Texas Legislature, and would go to Congress. His 
than during the reign of Sam Rayburn as its Speaker. Elected in 1940, this shy, ability to translate dreams into facts is reflected in his subsequent career. He did 
stocky, sixty-two-year-old Texan has guided the proceedings of the Lower House go to college (with twenty-five dollars and his father’s blessing), subsequently 
of Congress with a sure hand, while never losing sight of the dignity and power graduating from law school; he did go to the Texas Legislature, which after two 
vested in the 435 Members of this American parallel of the House of Commons. years chose him as its Speaker; he did go to Congress—being sent there by his 
Although Rayburn himself is a warm and consistent party man and supporter of constituents in 1913 and having represented them there ever since; and he was 
President Roosevelt, with whom he is on terms of the greatest cordiality, he enjoys unanimously elected by the House as its Speaker in 1940. A bachelor, Sam Rayburn 
the absolute respect and affection of both parties in the House. The son of a Texas has lived in an unobtrusive Washington hotel for more than thirty years, gets nine 
farmer, and one of a family of eleven children, Sam Rayburn planned his career in hours’ sleep every night, and starts all meetings dead on time. His job has been 
early childhood. He used to tell visitors to the farm that he was going to college, described as ‘‘ the second most powerful in the American Government." 


An exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of, Ottawa. 
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} AMERICAN TROOPS MOPPING-UP IN GEILENKIRCHEN, THE IMPORTANT GERMAN TOWN CAPTURED 


ON NOVEMBER I9 BY COMBINED FORCES OF THE BRITISH SECOND AND U.S. NINTH ARMIES. 
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THE FALL OF GEILENKIRCHEN: AN 
CAPTURED IN A COMBINED ACTION 
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RIDING IN JEEPS, AMERICAN ,TROOPS ARE SEEN IN ONE OF GEILENKIRCHEN’S SHATTERED 
STREETS. THE TOWN IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE DEFENCES. 


<= mt 


BRITISH TROOPS PASSING A WRECKED FARMSTEAD IN THE WAR-TORN COUNTRYSIDE APPROACHING GEILEN- 
KIRCHEN. THE ENCIRCLEMENT AND CAPTURE OF THE TOWN WAS A BRILLIANT COMBINED ACTION BY BRITISH 


AND AMERICAN TROOPS UNDER FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY'S COMMAND. 
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INFANTRYMEN OF THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY MOVING UP A MIDDY 


RTAR BOMBS. THE CONSTANT 
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AMERICAN INFANTRYMEN ADVANCING 
KIRCHEN PAST BUILDINGS SHATTERED 


ALONG A CAPTURED RAILWAY LINE AT GEILEN- 
BY BOMBING ATTACKS AND ARTILLERY BARRAGES. 


THE OUTSKIRTS OF 
ON NOVEMBER I!9. 


TANKS OF THE AMERICAN NINTH ARMY APPROACHING 
WHICH FELL TO OUR TROOPS SOON AFTER MIDDAY 


INFANTRY AND 
GEILENKIRCHEN, 


Within three days of the opening of the Allied general offensive on the Western 


Front, the German town of Geilenkirchen, an important strong-point of the Siegfried 
Line, fell to a combined Anglo-American force under Field-Marshal Montgomery's 
command. Driving forward from their original positions, the combined troops 
slashed their way through the Siegfried Line and entered Geilenkirchen soon after 


overwhelmed by our terrific onslaught, and crumpled in front of the final dash by 
British -and American tanks and infantry, supported by artillery and dive-bombers. 
All roads north of Geilenkirchen had been cut by British Second Army troops soon 
after dawn on November 19, and the coup de grdce was delivered by an Anglo-American 
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IMPORTANT SIEGFRIED STRONG-POINT 
BY BRITISH AND AMERICAN FORCES. 


TN 
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A BRITISH A.V.R.E. TANK, OF THE TYPE USED FOR SMASHING FO TIFICATIONS, ENTERING 
GEILENKIRCHEN, WHICH WAS HEAVILY DEFENDED BY CONCRETE STRONGHOLDS. 


A SN 
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BRITISH TANKS ADVANCING ALONG THE ROAD TO GEILENKIRCHEN, WATCHED [i aeteetateeeel 
BY AN AMERICAN INFANTRYMAN OF THE COMBINED ASSAULT FORCES. 
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A BRITISH TANK ENTERING G 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN TANKS AND INFANTRYMEN FOUGHT SIDE BY SIDE IN AN ONSLAUGHT BEFORE WHICH 
THE GERMAN DEFENCES CRUMBLED IN THE HEART OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE. 
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MT'DDY TRACK IN THE ADVANCE ON GEILENKIRCHEN. Tv’"o THEM ARE 
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IN AN ORCHARD NEWLY GATHERED IN FRONT OF A BRITISH FLAIL-TANK, BRITISH AND U.S. TROOPS WHO HAD BEEN 
ON THE GEILENKIRCHEN BATTLEFIELD. 


AMERICAN TROOPS DIGGING FOXHOLES FOR THEIR MORTARS 
WON FROM THE GERMANS DURING THE COMBINED ONSLAUGHT ON GEILENKIRCHEN. FIGHTING SIDE BY SIDE JOIN IN A_ SING-SONG 


te 6 ~~ ~ 


a population of 20,000, was an important Siegfried Line strong-point, and its capture 
by the Allies early in the general offensive opened up a new network of road communica- 


force driving up from the south. 

in this attack that the force was a truly international one. British and U.S. tanks 
forged ahead side by side through a passage cleared by British mine-destroying flail- tions betwgen forward troops and the rear areas. In subsequent advances beyond 
tanks, while British and American infantry fought shoulder to shoulder and Red the town, our troops have been engaged in heavy fighting, having beaten off fierce 
Cross men of both nationalities impartially tended the wounded. Geilenkirchen, with counter-attacks and reduced newly-erected defences beyond the original Siegfried Line 
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“ ARCHITECTURE AND PERSONALITIES”: By SIR HERBERT BAKER, R.A.* 
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“SERVING THE FUTURE HOUR.” 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


RCHITECTS frequently write books about archi- 
tecture, but seldom books about their own 
lives, their own practice of architecture, or the ideals 
in the light of which they have built. The last volume 
of reminiscences by an eminent architect which I read 
was Sir Reginald Blomfield’s—written, like Sir Herbert 
Baker’s, in what is called “‘ old age.’’ It was spirited 
and combative: ‘‘ Reggie’’ had got his First in 
Greats, played for Oxford at both Rugger and cricket 
(accidents prevented his getting his Blue at either), 
built and written profusely, erected the Menin Gate 
as the most challenging of war monuments, sailed to 
America at seventy to have his first look at the sky- 
scrapers, limped to Lord’s in his last summer to see, 
and criticise, some cricket, lamented at the last that 
his design for the completion of Piccadilly Circus, 
as a modest, and more populated, rival to the Place 
Vend6me, was still not carried out and the Circus 
was still a mess (as is Trafalgar Square) of squalid 
buildings and advertisements; and died 
without a statement of his faith. He lived 
in the light of it: but, battling, he never 
had time for that full statement, and he 
died, at over eighty, still ,young and 
wanting to thump away. 

Sir Herbert Baker was not much 
junior to him; and had little in common 
with him except (though perhaps that 
is a great deal) that he captained his 
school at Rugger and cricket, and had 
from birth a passion for architecture, both 
as a medium for self-expression and as a 
contribution to civilization—and to the 
state of a nation’s civilization its architec- 
ture is the best index. For Sir Herbert has 
a strong element of the recluse: in his 
spare time he prefers not to play golf or 
engage in public fights, but to meditate 
in an orchard. The orchards he appreci- 
ates all the more because he was brought 
up in an ancestral one in Kent, and 
circumstances led him to spend most of 
his active life abroad. He did not go toa 
University (he rightly regrets it, not on 
account of the ‘‘ education ”’ which could be 
obtained out of books or in a hideous 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND: 


Midland University, but because of midnight talks 
in rooms with a few kindred spirits), but packed him- 
self off young, after his technical training, to South 
Africa, with a brother who went fruit-farming. He 
had an Admiral cousin stationed there, very little 
money, and a few introductions. He got a small job 
or two, and then he met Cecil Rhodes: and two men, 
both passionate about the Empire and the beauties 
of Nature and the works of man, “ clicked,’’ as the 
phrase goes. 

He wrote, long after Rhodes was dead, a book about 
Cecil Rhodes: he quotes pieces from it here, and 
adds more; and everything is to the credit of that 
great and generous dreamer who, living where and 
when he did, sometimes had to use base instruments 
for his purposes, and has often been adversely criticised 
by petty, uncreative people who, having nothing gold 
about them, delight in looking for feet, or even small 





*” Architecture and Personalities.” By Sir Herbert Baker, R.A. 


Iustrated. (Country Life ; Two guineas.) 


THE PORCH 


PRINCES STREET AND THREADNEEDLE STREET FRONTS. 
ONE OF SIR HERBERT BAKER’S CHIEF WORKS IN LONDON. 


toes, of clay. These two got on together, the ‘‘ Empire- 
builder’’ and the quiet young architect: for they 
caught the idealist and the artist in each other, and 
the younger shared the elder’s passion for South 
Africa, both as a beautiful country and as a country 
with some past to be venerated and a future which 
might be greatly moulded. Baker, from the start, 
admired the old Dutch houses; and he began by 
designing or extending small houses, at first for 
Rhodes and then for others, in that simple, charming 
local tradition, which adapted plain Dutch styles to 
the climate. He then (what would have happened to 
modern South African architecture if Baker, one of 
a huge family of sons, had not been forced to 
emigrate ?) expanded and expanded his practice. He 
designed Rhodes’s own great monument ; Cape Town 
Cathedral (one of his rare experiments in Gothic) 
is his; so are the Government buildings in Pretoria ; 


so are many lovely South African houses, including 





SIR HERBERT BAKER’S PROPOSED WESTMINSTER ABBEY MEMORIAL CLOISTER. 

IS OPPOSITE THE ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Reproductions from the book “‘ Architecture and Personalities” 
by courtesy of the Publishers, Country Life, Lid. 


one in which he himself lived 
with some of Milner’s talented 
and variegated ‘‘ Kindergarten.” 
The South African work led to 
an Imperial Connection, and Sir 
Herbert became joint architect, 
with Lutyens, of the New Delhi. 

Some of his best pages are 
about India: of Hindu architec- 
ture he does not greatly approve, 
but he travelled extensively, 
looking for the 
best, not only to 
find a formula 
for Euro- India 
design, but out of 
an unquenchable 
curiosity about 
architecture and 
its mental origins. 
Friction is indi- 
cated here and 
there. Curzon 
thwarted one of his dreams because 
he didn’t want ‘‘ this South African ”’ 
butting in; and there seems to have 
been some difficulty with Lutyens. 
I don’t wonder. Lutyens, who, au 
fond, was just as serious and passionate 
about beauty as Sir Herbert, could 


After. roam- 
ing the Empire, 
Sir Herbert 
came home. 
There is little of 
his best to be 
seen in London. 
There is South 
Africa House in 
Pratatiegasr 
Square: it was 
a difficult site, 
because of shape 
and slope, and 
he was _handi- 
capped " because 
they wanted so 
much accommodation on 














AUTHOR OF 


SIR HERBERT BAKER,- R.A., 
“* ARCHITECTURE AND PERSONALITIES,” 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


FROM A HEAD IN MARBLE, BY CHARLES 
WHEELER, R.A. 


Sir Herbert Baker, one of our 
greatest ad architects, was 


the site. There is the born in 1862 and educated at 
Jire- Tonbridge School. He prac- 

Cable and Wire tised at Cape Town in 1892; 

less fagade, on transferred to Transvaal in 

the . Embank- 1902, and from 1913 practised 


f in London and Delhi. His 
ment:apleasant chief grorks in ee: ~ 
i : the Bank o nglan in- 
thing; but there chester College War Memorial, 
also he would South Africa Comte, and 
h Rhodes House, Oxfor: In 
probably = 1934 he published a book on 
liked a_ larger . 
area and a 


Cecil Rhodes. 

lower building. There is the new Bank 
of England (of which there are several 
beautiful photographs here), where he 
was tied not merely to space, but to 
Soane, and succeeded as well as any 
man could have succeeded. But in this 
country and in France, there are houses, 
churches and memorials which would 
have preserved his reputation had he 
neyer built a thing outside Europe. 
Surpassing them all, I think, is the 
Winchester War Memorial, to which 
Dick Gleadowe (designer of the Stalin- 
grad Sword, and now untimely snatched 
from us) contributes the lettering. The 
same combination might well have erected 
the extension to the Abbey, here pro- 
jected, which is one of Sir Herbert’s 
frustrated dreams. 

This is a noble and beautiful book: 
the author not only tells us what he 
has done, but why he did it; and he is always 
more enthusiastic about other people’s energy 
and knowledge than he is about his own. And 
he finishes, in his mellow age, with the torch 
held upright: ‘‘ Rhodes’s vision of a_ better 
ordering of the world through the English-speaking 
races was thought, when he conceived it, to be but a 
beautiful dream. The need for it was not so apparent. 
Neither did he nor anyone then realize the heat of the 
hidden fires that were smouldering in Central Europe. 
But after these fateful fifty years it may prove to 





not bear being serious in conversation. 
He worked like a beaver, but out 
of working hours preferred to be 
frivolous: I should not be surprised 
to learn (though it is not here 
recorded) that, some evening, when 
Sir Herbert was trying to get Sir 
Edwin down to “ brass tacks’’ about 
a Council Chamber or an Approach, 
Sir Edwin stealthily dropped a few pennies down 
behind Sir Herbert’s collar—which I once saw him 
do to a most eminent lady when he was engaging 
her (with his other hand, so to speak) with enchanting 
anecdotes and witticisms. 





A VIEW OF THE CLOISTERS, 


Sir Herbert said of this Memorial: “ The 
Winchester College War Memorial, both in the designing and building of it, were among 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL, 


years I spent over my work upon the 


the happiest in my life. 


have been a ‘ nurseling of immortality’ and the far- 
off divine event for the cause of which the nations are 
now fighting as brothers-in-arms in the great crusade.”’ 

I think a cheaper edition of this book should be 
published. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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TWO OF THE METZ FORTS WHICH ONCE BARRED THE ALLIED ADVANCE. 



































Win- : 
: A COMMUNICATION TRENCH, ONE OF SEVERAL, LINKING UP THE OUTSIDE DEFENCE FORT L’AISNE, THE FIRST OF THE METZ FORTS TO FALL. U.S. TROOPS MOVING 
and ‘ POSTS OF THE KOENIGSMACHER FORT, NEAR THIONVILLE, NORTH OF METZ. a IN TO FINISH MOPPING UP. : 
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AMERICAN TROOPS AT ONE OF THE ENTRANCBS TO ‘THE KOENIGSMACHER FORT. THIS 
FORT WAS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT GUARDING THE APPROACHES TO METZ. - 
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rent. ¥ AFTER THE FINAL CAPTURE OF THE KOENIGSMACHER FORT: AMERICAN ENGINEERS 4 
f the HAD TO BLOW DOWN THE HEAVY DOORS WITH EXPLOSIVES. ys 
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, 
o SOME OF THE MARINE FITTINGS—POSSIBLY FOR USE ON U-BOATS-~—-FOUND OUTSIDE yt" LINE OF SHIPS’ PROPELLERS, ALSO FOUND AT KOENIGSMACHER FORT. PRESUMABLY “) 











far- KOENIGSMACHER FORT., WHY THESE FITTINGS WERE SO FAR INLAND IS A MYSTERY. THE DISTRICT WAS USED FOR THE MANUFACTURE OR STORAGE OF SUCH OBJECTS, 

; are Oe Se ce a OE Ge RG Ree RRA CA Le eee | 
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1 be Except that some of the smaller Metz forts were abandoned, and others produced no heavier outside the main building, but inside the outer defences of the fort, were found quantities 
fire than that from mortars and machine-guns, and contained no big guns, the enemy made of marine fittings, such as the ships’ propellers shown above, indicating that the district 
the most of the defence positions and possibilities of this fortress town. In the areas was used for the manufacture or storage of such objects; but why so far inland remains 


a mystery. Sinve the capture of Metz, units of General Patton's Third Army have raced 
ahead, thrusting into the Saar basin to the north and across the River Saar into Alsace 
to the south. The battle of the River Saar is joined in earnest. 


| round Fort Bellecroix, Fort Saint Privat and Fort Koenigsmacher, near Thionville, there 
was heavy fighting. The Koenigsmacher fort was a hard nut to crack, and after its final 
capture, American engineers had to blown down the heavy doors with explosives. Here, | 
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THE LIBERATION OF METZ: SCENES INSIDE THE CITY. 


ee eee 


IN LIBERATED METZ: AN AMERICAN ANTI-TANK DETACHMENT IN FRONT 
THE RESULT OF AN EXPLOSION AS AN AMERICAN COLUMN WAS ADVANCING TOWARDS OF THE BEER ‘“‘ STUBE’’ WHERE THEY WERE IN ACTION THE PREVIOUS NIGHT. 


THE SURRENDERED METZ FORT OF BELLECROIX. 


A — OE . 


INFANTRYMEN OF THE U.S. THIRD ARMY ENTERING METZ. ALL ORGANISED RESISTANCE 
ENDED IN THE TOWN ON NOVEMBER 20. 


GUARDING A GERMAN OFFICER OUTSIDE THE HOTEL ROYAL, METZ. HE WAS MOVED 
BY ALLIED REQUEST. HITLER STAYED HERE DURING HIS VISIT TO METZ. 
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SINGING THE ‘‘ MARSEILLAISE” IN THE PRINCIPAL SQUARE, BEFORE BEING MARCHED TO INTERNMENT BEHIND THE ALLIED LINES. 


ETZ CELEBRATES : YOUNG CITIZENS OF THE LIBERATED TOWN, IN NATIONAL DRESS, . PRISONERS OF WAR, MEN OF THE METZ GARRISON, LINED UP ALONG A STREET 


eee es eee eee 


oS 


anthems. The battle for Metz was a fierce struggle, and even when organised resistance 


All organised resistance in Metz ended on November 20, and two days later its liberation 


was formally marked by a ceremony at the Town Hall where General Walker, Commander 
of the Twentieth Corps, of which the Fifth and Ninety-fifth Infantry Divisions, which drove 
the Germans from the city, are part, was received by the prefect, the bishop, and the new 
military governor, General Dody. Detachments of American and French troops were 
assembled in the square, and an American band played the French and American national 


finally collapsed, snipers abounded and several forts still held out, putting down, from time 
to time, heavy fire. So far the cathedral has escaped serious damage, despite bombing of 
the forts, and American artillery fire during the battle for the city. High praise has been 
accorded to the U.S. gunners, who were faced with the double responsibility of not damaging 
Metz and of avoiding casualties to their own troops inside the town. 
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STRASBOURG AND BELFORT LIBERATED: FRENCH AND U.S. REACH THE RHINE. 
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THE LIBERATION OF BELFORT BY THE FRENCH ON NOVEMBER 20: A FRENCH TANK 
AT THE GATES OF THIS IMPORTANT STRATEGIC TOWN, SUPPORTING INFANTRY. 
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FRENCH TANKS ENTERING STRASBOURG AFTER THE CAPTURE OF THE CITY: 
THE FRENCH WERE COMMANDED BY GENERAL LECLERC, OF DESERT WARFARE FAME. 
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+ STRASBOURG, CAPITAL OF ALSACE-LORRAINE, WAS FREED ON NOVEMBER 23. A FRENCH 7 
4 TANK AND CREW (PLUS LOCAL BOY) CARRYING HITLER’S PORTRAIT AS A TROPHY, 4 
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'IN THE HEART OF STRASBOURG: LITTER OF TORN-UP GERMAN POSTERS AND SWASTIKA @ 
SIGNS. ‘THE CITY HAD THE USUAL HERMANN-GOERING-STRASSE AND OTHER NAZI NAMES, 
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a 
STRASBOURG: CRESTFALLEN GERMAN OFFICERS DIRECTED BY A FRENCH SOLDIER j {| AFTER THE GERMAN WITHDRAWAL FROM STRASBOURG THEIR GUNS PUMPED SHELLS INTO _ 
WENDING THEIR WAY TO A P.O.W. CAMP AFTER ITS RECAPTURE BY FRENCH AND / THE CITY: ABOVE, BLAZING FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN VEHICLES HAVE BEEN \ 
U.S. TROOPS ON NOVEMBER 23. S SMASHED BY ENEMY FIRE. 4 





The French Forces, under the direct command of General Leclerc, hero of the desert 
advance from Central Africa to Tunisia, and whose troops recently stormed Paris, 
having recovered Belfort on November 20, advanced rapidly on Mulhouse and then 
on Strasbourg, capital of Alsace-Lorraine, situated on the Rhine, and having a 
population of over 200,000. French tanks, with the aid of infantry of the U.S. 
Seventh Army, freed this important strategic city on November 23, except for a small 


‘ ; 








part, and proceeded to endeavour to seize three bridges crossing the Rhine from it, 
which the enemy had mined but not yet destroyed. He held, however, a strong 
perimeter defence to the bridge approaches. On November 24, U.S. and French 
reconnaissance units had crossed the Rhine for the first time. Strasbourg, so long 
a bone of contention between Germany and France, was held by Germany from 1870 
until 1918, restored to France, and retaken by the enemy in this war. 
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WITH THE BRITISH ARMY ON THE} 
ON VENLO; HUMOUR IN ROAD-SIGNS;} 





THE 8-IN. GUN OF A BRITISH 
SUPER-HEAVY BATTERY FIR- 
ING ON THE MAIN BRIDGE 
AT VENLO TO HINDER THE 
ENEMY BRINGING UP REIN- 
FORCEMENTS, 
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LARGE PARTIES’ 
WA 
SHORT. SCENIC ROUTE 






** ROAD- 


BRITISH TROOPS ARE NOTED FOR THEIR HUMOROUS 
SIGNS"? IN MANY BATTLEFIELDS OF THE WORLD WAR. THIS 


PARTICULAR EXAMPLE IS NEAR A DUTCH FRONT-LINE VILLAGE. 


AND HERE 
FIGHTING 





UP SNIPERS 
OF GEILENKIRCHEN AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY A COMBINED BRITISH AND AMERICAN FORCE. 


ALLIED TROOPS ROUNDING IN THE BATTERED GERMAN FORTRESS TOWN 


Our pictures are from those sectors of the Western Front on which British troops 
have been fighting their way slowly but steadily forward in the general offensive. 
The task of the British Second Army in their advance to the River Maas and Venlo 
has been a hard one, but has been performed remorselessly in spite of atrocious weather 
conditions. On November 26 it was reported that, with the exception of a small 


THE NE IMIEGIEN SALIENT 





IS ANOTHER ROAD-SIGN TO BE SEEN 
ZONE OF CANADIAN TROOPS OF THE 
SECOND ARMY IN THE DUTCH SECTOR. 


TROOPS OF THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY PASSING THROUGH THE HAMLET OF AMERICA 
DURING THE ADVANCE IN THE MAAS BEND AREA WEST OF VENLO. 


ah W | 


LUXURIOUS PLATS Cup ) ‘| 
H&C (MOSTIYC) | 





SPEND 
YOUR HOLIDATS . 
iN 


BOATING & SWIMMING. 
SHOOTING 
(BOTH WATS ) 
BOSCH HUNTING THE WOODS 











IN THE 
BRITISH 


THIS THIRD SIGN ALONGSIDE A ROAD IN THE BRITISH SECOND | 
ARMY SECTOR IN HOLLAND PROVIDES YET ANOTHER LAUGH | 
FOR PASSING TROOPS ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


| 
| 





THIS WAS GERMAN ROLLING-STOCK ON THE RAILWAY RUNNING THROUGH GEILENKIRCHEN 
IN THE SIEGFRIED LINE. R.A.F, BOMBERS REDUCED IT TO TANGLED WRECKAGE. 
‘ 


enemy bridgehead left in front of the destroyed river crossings at Venlo, the Second 
Army troops had firmly established themselves on the line of the Maas—a formidable 
obstacle then still to be overcome. One bright feature of the fighting on this front 
was the reappearance, on November 25 and 26, of fine weather, enabling the Tactical 
Air Force to give their invaluable support after days of forced inactivity due to 
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WESTERN FRONT: THE ADVANCE 
‘ENEMY MINES AND BOOBY-TRAPS. 
















A COLUMN OF BRITISH TROOP-CARRYING KANGAROO TANKS 
IN THE VENLO SECTOR AFTER SAPPERS HAD CLEARED ENEMY MINES. 


MOVING ALONG A MAIN ROAD THESE BRITISH TROOPS, DUG 
IN NEAR VENLO, HAD BEEN 
HOLDING THEIR WOODSIDE 
POSITION NEAR VENLO 
AGAINST GERMAN PATROLS 


FOR SIXTEEN DAYS. 


AMERICA 
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i THE RETREATING GERMANS ON THE WESTERN FRONT HAVE, 


AMERICAN INFANTRYMEN ON THE WESTERN FRONT CLOSE TO 
THE BRITISH SECTOR CRAWLING FORWARD AS A MINE AND 
SHELL EXPLODE SIMULTANEOUSLY BESIDE A BRITISH TANK. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE TYPE OF BOOBY-TRAPS LEFT BEHIND 
THEM BY THE RETREATING GERMANS. THE ‘‘ HARMLESS” ASH- 


TRAY IS CONNECTED TO A HEAVY CHARGE OF EXPLOSIVE. 


COND | 
a } AS USUAL, 
THER LAUGH | 


FRONT. | 


LEFT HEAVILY-MINED GROUND BEHIND THEM. 
THIS PICTURE SHOWS A GROUP OF MINES BEING EXPLODED. 





SAPPERS OF THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY USING SPECIALLY-TRAINED DOGS TO DETECT MINES 


A DESPATCH-RIDER MAKING HEAVY GOING ALONG A 
OF MUD BY INCESSANT RAIN. 


DUTCH ROAD REDUCED TO A SEA 


AN EXAMPLE OF CONDITIONS ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


-ENKIRCHEN 


ON A RAILWAY DURING THE ADVANCE IN THE MAAS BEND NEAR VENLO. 


‘CKAGE. 

, Second incessant rain. As a partial result, our troops opposite Venlo were reported to have the Geilenkirchen sector, British troops have also distinguished themselves in bitter 
rmidable closed right up to the defences on the left bank of the river, and to have made advances fighting against savage resistance by the German army fighting on its own soil. 
his front of 2000 to 3000 yards at other points, in spite of fierce opposition by the enemy's Ground captured here has been held by the British against bitter and continued 
Tactical rearguards. The support of the Air Force in Holland included, on November 26, counter-attacks. As our military correspondent, Captain Falls, says in his article, 


' due to 








blitz attacks by Typhoons and Spitfires on three German H.Q.s. Further south, in 


here is the most vital sector of the whole front of 250 miles. 
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INCE my last article on the Allied offensive 
in the West there have been dramatic 
changes on the southern half of the front. 
To begin with, the First French Army under 
General de Lattre~ de Tassigny swiftly 
penetrated the Belfort Gap and reached the 
Rhine in the neighbourhood of Mulhouse. 
Next came the elimination of the fortress of 
Metz by the Third American Army. Then 
French armour embodied in the Seventh 
American Army broke through the Saverne Pass and 
reached the Rhine at Strasbourg. As a result of these 
fine successes, the enemy’s array south of the Luxembourg 
frontier, that is the army group of Balck, was split. The 
southern army, the Nineteenth, was outflanked in the 
Vosges to north and south, with, it would seem, no better 
hope than that of falling back across the Rhine by the 
three bridges existing between Mulhouse and Strasbourg, 
and such pontoon bridges as could be thrown across the 
wide, swift-flowing river. The northern army, the First, 
appeared to have no alternative to falling back to the 
Siegfried Line along the southern frontier of the Saar 
and the Palatinate, which joins the Rhine at Lauterbourg, 
opposite Karlsruhe. Whether these two armies will succeed 
in disengaging themselves without further heavy losses is, 
as I write, a matter of speculation. It seems probable that 
the haul of prisoners will be at least considerably augmented 
and that a good deal of equipment will fall into American 
and French hands. é 
This is an important factor. The’enemy desired to 
maintain his hold upon the artificial fortress of Metz and 
the natural fortress of the Vosges, but they were neither 
of them vital to his deferice of the Reich. It is true that 
Alsace had been nominally annexed by Germany and would 
have been retained by her had she proved victorious in 
this war, but since she must have long ago resigned herself 
to its return to French hands, it may be considered as 
lying outside German territory. It also lay outside the 
main defences, and the same was true of the fortress of 
































THE WAR IN BURMA: A MAP OF THE CHINDWIN AREA, 
WITH THE ALLIES DRIVING ON KALEWA AND KATHA. 
The movement of the British Fourteenth Army along the Chin Hills 
towards Kalewa, on the Chindwin, was last week slowed down by 
larger concentrations of Japanese, who, however, were desperately 
pressed in trying to hold on to northern Burma. Reports said that 
the enemy had dug himself in for the defence of Pinwe, which lies 
across the approach of Major-General Festing’s 36th Division to Katha, 
an attack begun on November 23, when our troops crossed the Gyobin 
Chaung and took their first objective. General Slim’s two-pronged 
advance on Kalewa continues, while East African forces are movin 

on the town from the westward. (Map copyright, ‘The Times. 


Metz, the capital of Lorraine. If, therefore, the Germans 
were compelled to abandon these great outposts, but at 
the same time permitted to carry out a retreat to the 
inner fortress without serious loss or disorganisation, this 
would represent for them a bad setback, but in no sense a 
disaster. If, on the contrary, their southern army group 
were to be broken up and severely mauled, the whole 
strategic situation would be affected and the northern army 
group would be subject to repercussions from the defeat 
of the southern. As things are going, it does seem possible 
that this will be the case. The Nineteenth Army in the 
Vosges, in particular, may well find itself disorganised, 
depleted, and thus in need of strong reinforcement before 
it gets back over the Rhine. The First Army has already 
lost 20,000 prisoners to General Patton, and runs the risk 
of seeing the Americans through the Siegfried Line in the 
region of Merzig before it has withdrawn all its forces to 
those defences. It is not impossible that the southern 
army group will have to be reinforced by that’ of Model 
in the north, 

Here we see yet another example of the fact that the 
manner in which an operation is carried out is even more 
important than gains of ground or the capture of fortifica- 
tions. The study of a battle or a campaign in terms of 
lines on the map is in itself almost fruitless ; it is necessary 
also to follow all the time what is happening in the ranks 
of the opposing armies. The retreat of our Fifth Army in 
March 1918 could be made to appear on paper as an ordered 
withdrawal, because all the major moves were carried 
out on General Gough's orders, but those of us who served 
in that Army remember that it rapidly melted away and 
was finally reduced to remnants. I do not say that this 
will be the fate of the Nineteenth and First German Armies, 
but I consider that there is a reasonable hope it will be. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
ALLIED ADVANCE TO THE RHINE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


We cannot proclaim a decisive victory until we are assured 
on this point. If those two armies should get back in good 
order, I do not consider we can expect to force a passage 
of the Rhine or break the Siegfried Line in the Saar in the 
near future. -If, however, they can be broken up, there 
is no reason why we should not accomplish either of these 
feats, or, indeed, both. I need not emphasise how 
important would be the effect upon the operations in the 
area of Aachen. 

On this great front of 250 miles as the crow flies, by far 
the most vital section is that from just south of the 
Aachen-Cologne road to just north of Geilenkirchen, 
25 miles at most. Here we see the extreme left wing of the 
First American Army, the Ninth American. Army, and the 
extreme right wing of the British engaged against the cream 
of the German forces. Even this short front may be sub- 
divided in order to show the section of greatest German 
concentration, which is reported to be between Julich 
and Geilenkirchen. On this 11-mile stretch the enemy 
has engaged two Panzer divisions, a Panzer Grenadier 
division, two or three infantry divisions, and independent 
tank battalions. He is exceptionally strong in artillery. 
And he is by no means confining himself to passive defence, 
but, on the contrary, launching numerous fierce counter- 
attacks, one of which robbed us of a little ground at the 
end of last week. In these circumstances, together with 
those of bad weather, which has turned the roads to 
quagmires and reduced close air support to a minimum, the 
advance to the valley of the Roer has been slow. Parts of 
the front have remained stationary for a week at a time. 
The enemy’s big tanks, Panther and Tiger, now reinforced 
by the type known as Royal Tiger, are made for this sort 
of close warfare. And, whereas by a strange reversal 
German armoured tactics in offence have become weak and 
fumbling, German armoured tactics in defence have become 
more and more effective and deadly. 

It is here that the great battle is being fought. Victory 
here would mean a genuine invasion of Germany, advance 
to the Rhine and its passage into country suitable for 
manceuvre, whereas victory in Alsace, important as it may 
be, can lead only to an advance into the wooded and hilly 
fastnesses of the Black Forest. The Germans have not the 
smallest doubt about the importance of the Aachen sector. 
They know that its retention, the blocking of the Allied 
attempt to reach the north German plain, and the preserva- 
tion of the Ruhr coal-mines, falls little short of being a matter 
of life or death. They will accept our challenge with all 
the strength available and their best quality. Unless the 
Allies can contrive to break up this front they cannot count 
upon a decisive victory. And it is going to be a grim task. 
On the other hand, the great successes which have been 
won in the south are likely to lead to the possibility of a 
flank attack being mounted in aid of the frontal attack 
already in progress. If the Allies were to succeed in break- 
ing the Siegfried Line on the Saar, the German situation 
would become much more difficult. There is also the 
possibility of the attack in the Aachen area receiving sup- 
port on its left flank. By last week-end Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery had virtually completed the task of expelling the 
enemy from his bridgehead west of the Maas. Opposite 
Nijmegen the British Commander-in-Chief already holds a 
bridgehead east of that river, and a powerful thrust into 
the enemy’s right flank at the appropriate moment might 
be very effectiye. 

Such is the situation as I see it.. I feel it would be ill- 
advised to let ourselves be carried away by our natural and 
proper enthusiasm over the conquest of Alsace and the arrival 
of the Allies on the Rhine in that sector, because it is 
subsidiary to the sector on which we are in general still 
being firmly held by the enemy. But I also feel that if 
this brilliant double advance to Mulhouse and Strasbourg, 
together with the conquest of Metz and the majority of its 
forts, can be exploited promptly, then the victory on the 
southern front can be made to contribute to the prospects 
of the northern. There are valuable assets on the side of 
General Eisenhower. He has superiority in numbers and 
great superiority in-artillery. Whenever there is a fine 
day he is able to bring his fighters and fighter-bombers into 
the battle, and even a single day’s good work by them may 
exercise a considerable effect upon the fortunes of the 
offensive. It is still possible that the hard slogging on the 
northern half of the front will wear down the enemy suffi- 
ciently to enable us to reach the Rhine. And, whatever 
the result, it is certain that the Allied High Command 
welcomes the enemy’s decision to fight where he stands. 
Nothing could be more disagreeable from General Eisen- 
hower’s standpoint than that he should disengage and 
fall back across the Rhine without fighting a decisive 
battle. When he does go back to the river it is to be 
trusted that it will be in disorder. 

I think it can be assumed that our communications 
are now Satisfactory. The clearance of the Lower Scheldt 
channel must in itself have made a big contribution to 
this, but since then there must have been others. Every 
day is likely to witness improvement in the organisation of 
the railway systems of France, Belgium, and that part of 
Holland which has already been occupied. The canal net- 
work should also by now be beginning to make its contri- 
bution. The main roads behind the front, which are laid 
with tarmac, stone-paved, or in a few instances, of concrete, 
will not break up under the pneumatic tyres now universal 
as they did under the solid rubber tyres of the lorries and 
the still more deadly iron tyres of the guns in the last war. 
On some parts of the front the final stage of the passage 
of supplies may have to be carried out by hand-carriage 
through the mud, which is extremely fatiguing to the men, 
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but from now onwards the factor of supply is 
unlikely to prove an insuperable handicap. 
Certainly, if German accounts are to be credited, 
the bombardments which have been maintained 
in the sector north of Aachen have been some 
of the heaviest ever witnessed in war. 

What remains to be-sought~ is’ tactical 
defeat of the enemy on the fullest possible 
scale. He has lost some 40,000 prisoners 
since this offensive began. He has suffered 
serious local defeats in three sectors: the Belfort Gap, the 
route through Saverne to Strasbourg, and at Metz. But 
these of themselves are not sufficient to disintegrate his 
army, to place it again in the situation in which it found 
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THE WESTERN FRONT: A MAP SHOWING THE POSITION 

OF THE SIX ALLIED ARMIES, FROM THE BRITISH SECOND 

ARMY IN THE NORTH TO THE FRENCH FIRST ARMY IN 
THE souTH. (Map copyright, “ The Observer.”) 


itself after the defeat in Lower Normandy. Once again he 
is fighting with a great river at his back. Once again we 
hope to take advantage of that fact. But if the Allies should 
achieve a victory of the type of which I have spoken, it is 
possible that this would be the last occasion on which 
they would be called upon to fight the German Army in a 
full-scale battle upon a continuous front. 
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GENERAL ALEXANDER A FIELD-MARSHAL: NEW ARMY APPOINTMENTS. 
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i FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER, TO BE SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, MEDITERRANEAN THEATRE, IN SUCCESSION TO GENERAL SIR HENRY MAITLAND-WILSON. 
i HIS PROMOTION TO FIELD-MARSHAL TAKES EFFECT FROM JUNE 4, 1944, THE DATE OF THE CAPTURE OF ROME. (Photograph by Bertram Park.) 
+ 


a NE OO LL OO OOO ONG ~----- - - 


IS MAJESTY’S approval of the promotion of 

General Sir Harold Alexander to be Field- 

Marshal, Supernumerary to Establishment, with 

effect from June 4, the date of the capture of Rome, 

will be warmly welcomed, and although his 

appointment to the Supreme Command in the 

Mediterranean will remove him from command 

in the field—the realm in which he especially 

shone—he is particularly fitted to deal with any 

military problems which may arise outside as well 

as inside Italy itself. General Sir Henry Maitland- 

Wilson is fully possessed of the qualities—rank, 

experience, and sagacity—which are necessary 

to the head of the British Joint Staff Mission in 

Washington, which carries with it the position 

of the Prime Minister's personal representative on 

military matters with the President of the United 

States. General Wilson brings to his new work 

knowledge of politico- military affairs acquired in 

the Mediterranean Theatre, especially since he has 

been Supreme Commander. He has dealt with 

men and armies of several nations and has been 

in particularly close touch with those of the 

2 ‘he United States. General Mark Clark, Commander of 

| “- ’ the Fifth Army in Italy, is an admirable successor to De = 
——— Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander in command of . —_— 
GENERAL SIR HENRY MAITLAND-WILSON, TO BE HEAD OF the Fifteenth Army Group. Few, if any, American LIEUT.-GENERAL MARK CLARK, U.S. TO BE CcoM- 
| THE BRITISH JOINT STAFF MISSION IN WASHINGTON IN Generals have had more fighting experience. He MANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ALLIED FIFTEENTH GROUP OF 
SUCCESSION TO THE LATE FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN DILL. has been a successful army commander, popular ARMIES IN ITALY IN SUCCESSION TO ALEXANDER. 
with the British—and of boundless energy. BPD A! TEL ELST ODM EF RELATE LION 
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THE LAUNCHING V-2 ROCKET BOMBS: AN C 
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THISPORFICIAL RECONNAISSANCE euoroaniee, OF 

V2 ROCKET SMS ay peampnanoe 1S ENLA 

AMO OGEINED IN THE DRAWING, THE LETTERS IN - 
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BEING FOR. GUIDANCE OF NG THE Fwo. 


- ef 


OF THE V-2, DEFINED FROM THE INSET 


concrete platform, ready for firing from a well-protected firing-house situated at 
The drawings on the right-hand page amplify these proceedings 
in some detail. The rockets themselves are stored in specially-constructed buildings 


(LEFT. A SCENE AT PEENEMUNDE, THE BIRTHPLACE OFFICIAL PHOTOGR 


The scene at Peenemunde reproduced above is a reconstruction of an R.A.F. 
reconnaissance photograph taken when experimental work with V-2 rocket bombs 


} 


was actually in progress. Three of the rockets are seen in their vertical firing 
positions, one being surfounded by special servicing vehicles. Dotted about the 
scene are the ingenious transporting machines, which carry the rockets from their 
storage galleries to the launching-site, and there hoist them into a vertical firing 


position. In this position the V-2 stands on its fins on a specially prepared 


a safe distance. 


of great strength, or, where possible, in galleries excavated inside a hill. The 
conveyers which transport the rockets to the mobile concrete launching-platforms 
are believed to embody a rising cradle operated by rams, which automatically 


raise the V-2 into its firing position. Probably there is a slight inclination of the 
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AN OFFICIAL naRaag Daal AND ITS EXPLANATION. 


ouR SpEciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 


E¥7% ARE STORED M SPECIAL PLACES, WHERE. POSSE 
EXCAVATED IN HILLSIDES. . 
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PHOTOGRAPH. (RIGHT.) EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS SHOWING SOME PROBABLE METHODS OF HANDLING AND FIRING V-2s. 


ted at | platform towards the direction the rocket is to take when launched, so that when tremendous energy needed to carry the rocket to such a height makes it a very 
edings it is fired it rises almost vertically dntil the pull of gravity causes it to take a curving dangerous weapon to the senders, and there have been many reports of “‘ fatal 
ildings path to its destination. Apparently there is some method of control, to enable accidents.'’ The propulsion is by liquid fuel, and the method employed, unlike 
; wee the projectile to get somewhere near its target, though the farther that target is that of the flying bomb, with its jet impulses, is that of the true rocket with a 
tforms away, the more inaccurate the aim. Soon after reaching a height of six miles, the | continuous flow of energy. R.A.F. Spitfires have recently bombed and strafed 

a number of camouflaged V-2 launching-sites in Holland, and a close watch 


tically rocket passes into the stratosphere, where there is virtually no atmospheric pressure 
of the to impede its flight, and it continues to a height of more than sixty miles. The | exists to trace others which may be employed 
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PARTS OF A V-2: PIECES OF A ROCKET 
BOMB FOUND WRECKED IN BELGIUM. 


nam, : oie 
wir eia ss 
THE TURBO-PUMPS OF A GERMAN V-2 ROCKET BOMB. THEY ARE PARTS OF ONE 
OF THESE WEAPONS FOUND WRECKED IN BELGIUM. 





A CANADIAN SOLDIER INSPECTING THE PEROXIDE TANK OF THE V-2 ROCKET BOMB. 
IT WAS ONE OF MANY PARTS FOUND AMONG THE WRECKAGE, 


THE FORWARD END (1InsIDE) OF THE JET UNIT OF THE V-2. THE V-2 WORKS 
ON A DIFFERENT PRINCIPLE TO THE FLYING BOMB, 


These pictures are the first to be released by the censors of parts of a German V-2 
rocket bomb. They were photographed in Belgium, where one of these projectiles 
was discovered wrecked. The first picture (top, left) shows’ various parts of the turbo- 
pumps. On the left is the fuel pump, and on the right the liquid-air pump, with 
the distributor just in front of it. The turbine is seen in the centre of the picture, 
and in the foreground is the mixture line for power to the turbine, this line being 


THIS IS DESCRIBED AS THE ENGINE OF THE V-2. 
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THIS STRANGE PIECE OF MECHANISM IS THE JET UNIT OF A V-2, DISCOVERED WITH 
VARIOUS OTHER PARTS AMONG THE WRECKAGE OF THE ROCKET. 


aa 
THESE ROCKET BOMBS ARE SAID ~ 
TO BE TURBINE DRIVEN ON THE TRUE ROCKET SYSTEM. 


THE REAR END (OUTSIDE) OF THE V-2 JET UNIT. THE ENGINE IS SAID TO WORK 
ON A MIXTURE OF LIQUID AIR AND OXYGEN OR ALCOHOL. 


wrapped with asbestos to guard against big temperature variations—cold in the strato- 
sphere and heat created during the earthward plunge of the rocket through the air. 
The remaining pictures show various other parts of the V-2 discovered among the 
wreckage, including the induction jets and the peroxide tank. Interesting details of 
probable launching methods employed by the Germans for V-2 rocket bombs 
will be found in drawings on pages 630-631. 
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MAKING SEA-WATER DRINKABLE: A SIMPLE SYSTEM FOR CASTAWAY AIRMEN. 


Drawn BY ouR SpEcuL Artist, G. H. Davis, with THE CO-OPERATION OF THE Permutit Co., Ltp., oF Lonpon. 
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4. BOX OPENED AND TAPE ATTACHED TO DINGHY. 

2. COLLECTING CORRECT AMOUNT OF SEA WATER. 
FILLING PURIFIER BAG 
BREAKING AND INTROOUCING CHEMICAL CHARGE 
MIXING 
FILLING DRINKING BOX 


TAKING A ORINK OF FRESH WATER, 
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DETAILS OF AN APPARATUS WHICH MAY SAVE THE LIVES OF MANY AIRMEN FORCED DOWN AT SEA: COMPACT AND VERY 
SIMPLE TO USE, IT CONVERTS SEA-WATER INTO DRINKING-WATER IN A VERY SHORT TIME. 


Countless lives of castaways adrift at sea have been lost through agonising thirst 
driving them to drink sea-water, and this widely recognised danger has led to the 
perfecting of several types of apparatus for distilling pure water from the water 
of the sea. Satisfactory as these are, however, they are mostly too bulky to 
permit of being carried in aircraft, and it was to solve this problem that the 
Admiralty asked the Permutit Co., Ltd., to begin urgent research for a compact 
and simple equipment to convert sea-water into drinking-water without the use 
of heat. In collaboration with the Royal Air Force Physiological Laboratory and 
the Ministry cf Aircraft Production, the Permutit Company has now developed 
such an apparatus, which is illustrated in our artist's explanatory drawings. The 
principle of the equipment is very simple. A quantity of sea-water is placed in a 


| 


flexible bag, and small cubes of a special chemical are added. This chemical, 
shaken with the water for some minutes, removes the salts and impurities, 
turning them into an insoluble mud. The flexible bag is then squeezed, and 
the pure drinking-water comes out through a filter fitted into the bag itself. The 
equipment is packed into a square box of clear plastic, through which the 
operating instructions can be read. The flexible purifier bag is packed into the lid 
of the box, which itself contains a rubber storage bag with nine of the chemical 
charges. Each item of the equipment is provided with safety cords for attaching 
to a rubber dinghy to prevent loss in rough sea or during handling. Each 
operation, using one charge, will provide half a pint of fresh drinking-water. The 
apparatus has been accepted for use with the Royal Air Force and the Fleet Air Arm. 
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NEWS ITEMS OF 
AT HOME ‘AND 


INTEREST 
ABROAD. 





THE OPENING OF WATERLOO BRIDGE ON JUNE 18, 1817. ENGRAVED FROM A DRAWING 
BY WILLIAM FINDLATER AND PUBLISHED IN 1818. 


Waterloo Bridge is fully opened at last; for it was _ten years ago that Mr. Herbert Morrison 
“ officially” began the demolition of the old Waterloo Bridge. There was no opening ceremony on 
November 21 this year; the bridge was simply made available up to its full width fr six lines of 


traffic by the removal of a temporary traffic block and the placing of a “ Keep left’”’ sign in position 
by an L.C.C. workman. Our reproduction of the engraving made from a ye by William Findlater 
shows the opening of the old Waterloo Bridge on June 18, 1817. 





A MINIATURE OF LADY HAMILTON AS A BACCHANTE; BY DUN. 
BOUGHT IN AT CHRISTIE’S AFTER A FINAL BID OF {£241 10S. 


This miniature of Lady Hamilton as a Bacthante shows her wearing 
décolleté white dress, and vine-leaves in her hair, which is flowing down 


her back. The miniature, by Dun, is set in a gold locket; the back, 2000. Their length is given as 
"50 cal., twenty 5-in., 38 cal., 128 40-mm., 20-mm., and machine-guns. They carry four, or more, aircraft, with 


with the initials E.H. in the centre, framed in gold wire and pearls, of nine 16-in., 


contains a piece of Lady Hamilton’s hair. , 





AN UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE TRAIL OF A V-2 ROCKET (WAVY LINE), FOUR 
SMALL TRAILS CAUSED BY FIGHTERS (LEFT OF ROCKET), AND A FLYING FORTRESS. 


This remarkable photaoresh shows the trail of a V-2 rocket launched by the Germans during the U.S. 
Eighth Air Force’s attack on Hamburg, Harburg and Nieumunster, on November 6. Immediately to 
the left of the rocket trail are four flashes, caused by high-flying American fighters, and the aircraft in 
the foreground is an Eighth Air Force B-17 ie Fortress, one of the attacking force. An amazing 
camera-shot from, presumably, one of the Fortresses or accompanying fighters. 


two catapults. The armour is not reported, and the 
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THE NEW WATERLOO BRIDGE, WHICH WAS, FOR THE FIRST TIME, ON NOVEMBER 21, 
MADE AVAILABLE UP TO ITS FULL WIDTH FOR SIX LINES OF TRAFFIC. 





BATTLESHIBS——THE U.S.S. ** MISSOURI," OF A STANDARD DISPLACEMENT 





OF 45,000 TONS AND WITH A MAIN ARMAMENT OF NINE 16-IN. GUNS. 


The “‘ lowa” class battleships, consisting of “ lowa,” “‘New Jersey,” “ Missouri,” ‘‘ Wisconsin,” “ Illinois.”” and “ Kentucky,” have, 
according to “ Jane’s Fighting Ships,” a standard displacement of 45,000 tons (52,600 tons full load) and a complement .of over 


ft. over all, with a beam of 108 ft. and a draught of 36 ft. maximum. Their guns consist 


of 35 knots is given unofficially. 


bs 





A WRECKED GERMAN MARK VI. TANK, WHICH OVERTURNED INTO A BOMB-CRATER 
IN HAMICH, GERMANY. U.S. TROOPS SEEM HIGHLY ENTERTAINED. 
Our picture shows at least one of Germany's heavy tanks—a Mark VI. Tiger, which has come to a 
sticky end in a somewhat unorthodox way. It apparently fell into a bomb-crater, presumably made 
by Allie¢ bombers in Hamich, Germany. Whether it was damaged before it fell in, or whether the 
fall wrecked it, is not revealed, but whichever happened, it was quite useless to its owners when it 
was found by the United States troops shown in the picture. 
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THE END OF A U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ; 
FORTS AND FACTORIES BOMBED IN GERMANY. 





A PLUME OF BLACK SMOKE MARKING THE END OF THE U.S. LIGHT AIRCRAFT- A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE U.S.S. “ PRINCETON’ TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE AMERICAN WARSHIPS 


CARRIER ‘“‘ PRINCETON,” SUNK IN THE NAVAL BATTLE OF THE PHILIPPINES. WHICH MOVED IN AS HER CREW WERE FIGHTING FIRES AMIDSHIP. 

| These two pictures were taken during the last moments of the United States light aircraft-carrier American warships were able to rescue 1361 of her officers and crew. In addition to the loss of the 
' “ Princeton,” one of the six U.S. warships sunk during the great naval battle of the Philippines in “Princeton,” five other U.S. ships—two escort carriers, two destroyers, and a destroyer escort—were 
: the fourth week of October. The “‘ Princeton,” a 10,000-ton vessel, reported to carry 50 to 60 aircraft, sunk; but this loss was yery light when compared with the fifty-eight Japanese warships reported 
H and with a complement of. 1500-1600 men, was set on fire amidship by Japanese bombs, and her sunk or damaged—a blow which, according to Admiral King, C.-in-C. of the United States Fleet, 


magazine finally exploded a few moments before the photograph (above, left) was taken. Other reduced the Japanese Navy “to not more than one-half of its maximum strength.” 
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h THE BLOTTING-OUT OF DUREN: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN TWO DAYS AFTER R.A.F. BOMBERS THE DESTRUCTION OF JULICH: ANOTHER GERMAN FORTRESS TOWN ON THE RIVER ROER 

HAD LAUNCHED AN OBLITERATION ATTACK ON THE TOWN. SMASHED BY HEAVY BOMBERS OF THE R.A.F. 

All roads were impassable and many buildings were still burning when this reconnaissance photo- On the same day on which the obliteration bombing of Diiren was launched, heavy bombers of the R.A.F. 
graph of the centre of Diiren, the fortress town in front of our troops advancing from Aachen, also attacked Julich, another German fortress town on .the River Roer. This photograph shows how 
was taken on November 18.. Two days before, R.A.F. Bomber Command had carried out an successful was the attack. The town centre is completely destroyed, and the main road over the river 
obliteration attack by daylight—an attack which resulted in the virtual blotting-out of the town. (upper-right) half destroyed. These attacks were the first time sipce the invasion that R.A.F. Bomber 


The Germans had turned Diiren into a strong fortress guarding the Rhine approaches. mand had given close tactical support to the advancing American ground forces. 


a\ 





A V-2 ROCKET-BOMB FACTORY AT WEIMAR, IN GERMANY, BEFORE AN ATTACK BY U.S. 
HEAVY BOMBERS LATE IN AUGUST ‘ 

On August 24 last a force of more than 1300 U.S. heavy bombers carried out a series of attacks on. 

numerous industrial targets in various parts of Germany. One of those targets, alt h it was not | . . AND THE SHATTERED REMAINS OF THE SAME FACTORY PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THE 


omg Ji a, iowry * harmo’ area = ap, ae SoS Clearly woon RAID. THE PLANT PRODUCING V-2 ROCKETS MAS BEEN ALMOST COMPLETELY DESTROYED, 
-_ in the photograph on the right, taken after the bombing. AND BUILDINGS OF NEARBY WAR FACTORIES WERE ALSO DAMAGED. 
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STRASBOURG, CAPITAL OF ALSACE-LORRAINE, LIBERATED BY THE ALLIES ON NOVEMBER 23. 


THE PASSENGER BRIDGE AND, BEYOND, THE RAILWAY BRIDGE’ ACROSS THE RHINE. 


SAARBRUCKEN, ON THE RIVER SAAR, APPROACHED BY GENERAL PATTON’S TROOPS 
ON NOVEMBER 26, AFTER HOLING THE MAGINOT LINE ON A THREE-MILE FRONT. 


SARREBOURG, LORRAINE, LYING BETWEEN METZ AND STRASBOURG, CAPTURED BY GENERAL 
PATCH’S SEVENTH ARMY. IT IS AN IMPORTANT RAILWAY JUNCTION, 


Despite. the weather, the Allies, west, east, and south, have been nibbling at the 
enemy defences in a manner which, if not spectacular, is having the effect of knocking 
away solid bastions of defence and gaining strategic advantages for future advances. 
The German High Command has selected its fronts, both east and west, with a view 
to the greatest economy of man-power. On the Western Front, south of the 20-mile 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) gap, where the Allies now threaten to break into the 
industrial Rhineland, there is a continuous mountain background to the Siegfried 


NEARER GERMAN SOIL: 
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.. Sear 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF STRASBOURG, WITH ITS FAMOUS CATHEDRAL, DATING FROM THE TWELFTH- 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. THE LIBERATION OF STRASBOURG WAS CELEBRATED IN PARIS. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MULHOUSE, RETAKEN BY THE FRENCH AFTER BELFORT. IT 1S THE 


MOST IMPORTANT MANUFACTURING TOWN IN ALSACE, MAINLY COTTON GOODS. 


(THE GERMAN SAARGEMUND), ON WHICH THE SEVENTH U.S. ARMY WERE 
IT LIES AT THE CONFLUENCE OF THE SAAR AND BLIES. 


SARREGUEMINES 
ADVANCING ON NOVEMBER 26: 


Line from Huertgen to the Rhine corridor west of Karlsruhe, and this background is 
resumed again across the corridor east of Karlsruhe, to run southward for 100 more 
miles through the Black Forest until it reaches Switzerland. Along the fortified 
zone of the Siegfried Line of 250 miles are only two soft spots—that of the Saare coal 
basin, with Saarbrucken, centre of the coal-mining industry—into which General 
Patton is now advancing towards the Rhine corridor, the real entrance into Central 
Germany. Von Rundstedt has accordingly reiniorced this sector of a 25-mile gap with 


seecnnecssnentintrennencencmtcasietmetasce Ao An. tena 
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TOWNS AND SITES IN THE NEWS FROM VARIOUS FRONTS. 
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SAVERNE, IN ALSACE, NORTH OF STRASBOURG, RETAKEN BY THE ALLIES ON NOVEMBER 23. 
IT STANDS AT THE MOUTH OF A DEFILE. 
COLMAR, A PICTURESQUE OLD TOWN LYING BETWEEN STRASBOURG AND RELFORT, ON WHICH 


+ tebaeg 
. THE U.S. SEVENTH AND FIRST FRENCH ARMIES WERE ADVANCING ON NOVEMBER 26. 


i 
| 
| 
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DUREN, ON THE RIVER ROER, A VIEW OF THE BIG METAL WORKS NOW OBLITERATED 
BY THE ALLIED AIR FORCE, 


ROERMOND, HOLLAND, AN AERIAL VIEW: AN IMPORTANT STRATEGIC SITE ON THE CONFLUENCE 
OF THE MAAS AND ROER, 


A VIEW OF TOKAY, HUNGARY, CAPTURED BY THE RUSSIANS ADVANCING ON BUDAPEST, THE EIGHTH ARMY AT RAVENNA: THE HISTORIC SIXTH-CENTURY BASILICA OF ST. APOLLINARE 
FAMOUS FOR ITS WINES: ITS VINEYARDS ARE SEEN ON THE SLOPES OF THE HILL. IN CLASSE FRIORI, SHELLED BY THE GERMANS AND USED BY THEM AS A STRONG-POINT. 


no fewer than a dozen first-class divisions, of which about half are Panzers or Panzer will mean a German collapse unless they can bring up big reserves. Here, we recall 
Grenadiers, and has collected behind a group of fresh Panzer divisions for counter- the delicious “‘ liquid gold '’ wine which drew from Voltaire the remark, ‘‘ Who drinks 
attacks. Nevertheless, he has to hold a front of 400 miles in the West with less than Tokay begins to believe in God,’’ and which is only grown on the vine-clad slopes of 
fifty full-strength divisions. Sooner or later, as Dempsey's right wing widens its front the Hegyalja, in the town's vicinity. In Italy, also, the Eighth and. Fifth Armies are 
across the Maas northwards towards Roermond, Rundstedt will find that his troops progressing, if slowly. On November 21, the Eighth captured the famous Sant’ 
cannot be in two places at once. On the Eastern Russian Front—our picture of Apollinare in Classe Friori at Ravenna, which the enemy had sown with booby- 
Tokay, north of Budapest, in Russian hands, is a reminder that the battle of Hungary traps and later proceeded to shell it! 
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GENERAL PHILIPPE LECLERC. 
The liberator of Paris, and now the 
liberator of Strasbourg, is General 
Philippe Leclerc, whose real name is 
the Vicomte de Hautecloque. For the 
French 2nd Armoured Division to carry 
the names of Paris and Strasbourg on 
its battle honours is a proud record. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL C. W. ALFREY. 
The new General Officer Commanding 
British troops in Egypt, in succession 
to Lieut.-General R. G. W. H. Stone, 
fs Lieut.-General Alfrey, who arrived in 
Cairo recently. He was formerly 
commander of a British formation in 
Italy. 
= 2 
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MAJOR DAVID VIVIAN CURRIE, V.C. 
The V.C. has been awarded to Major D. V. Currie, Twenty- 
ninth Canadian Armoured Reconnaissance Regiment (South 
Alberta Regiment), Canadian Armoured Corps, for gallant 
leadership in Normandy. On August 18, Major Currie, 
in command of a small mixed force, was ordered to cut one 
of the main escape routes from the Falaise pocket. Alone, 
he entered a German-held village to reconnoitre, and the 
next morning personally led the attack in face of fierce 
opposition. Throughout three days and nights of fierce 
fighting, with all his officers casualties, he held the position, 
showing complete contempt for his personal safety. 


LANCE-SERGEANT JOHN D. BASKEYFIELD, V.C. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. for. heroism at Armhem, 
Lance-Sergeant Baskeyfield, the South Staffordshire Regi- 
ment (First Airborne Division), was in charge of a six-pounder 
anti-tank gun at Oosterbeek on September 20. During an 
enemy major attack, Sergeant Baskeyfield was badly 
wounded and the remainder of his detachment killed or 
badly wounded. Manning his gun alone, he continued firing 
until his gun was put out of action. He then crawled to 
another six-pounder gun, manned it single-handed, and 
silenced an enemy self-propelled gun. While preparing to 


g fire again he was killed. J 
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SIR A. S. EDDINGTON, O.M. a 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy at 
Cambridge University, Sir Arthur 
Stanley Eddington, O.M., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
died on November 22. He was a 


SIR GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A. 
The well-known landscape and portrait 
painter, Sir George Clausen, died on 
November 23. His best paintings were 


always the fruit of a profound study 
of country life—of landscape in sun and 
shade, of flowers, of the work on the 
farm, He became an A.R.A. in 1895 
and an R.A. in 1908. 





















brilliant expositor of physics and 

astronomy, and an able interpreter of 

the significance of the latest scientific 
discoveries. He was 62. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL DANIEL SULTAN. 
‘The recently appointed commander of U.S. : * 





AND MAJ.-GEN. 


DUNCKERN, 


GESTAPO CHIEF, 


THE GERMAN COMMANDER OF THE METZ GARRISON (WEARING GLASSES), COLONEL C. MEYER, 
INTERROGATED BY AN AMERICAN OFFICER. 


An S.S. General, chief of the S.S. Police for Lorraine and the Saar, Major-General Dunckern, and the 
German military commander of the city, Colonel Meyer, were captured in Metz. 
hiding in a brewery and he and the men with him. had not fired a shot. 
} gross-looking—a typical brute of the Gestapo. Colonel Meyer, a forty-four-year-old Regular Army officer, 

was captured while trying to escape across the Moselle. 


oselie. 


Dunckern was found 
Dunckern is short, fat, and 








COUNT CARANDINI. 
The first Italian diplomatic representative to 











forces in the Burma-Indian Theatre, is 
Lieut.-General Sultan. He is one of the two 
Generals who succeeded General Stilwell. He 
was formerly deputy to General Stilwell ; 
has served on the U.S. Army General Staff, i 
and distinguished himself as an Army 
Engineer. d 











NAIK YESHWANT GHADGE, V.C. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. for gallantry in Italy, 
Naik Y. Ghadge, 5th Mahratta Light Infantry, Indian 
Army, on July 10, whilst commanding a rifle section, rushed 


a machine-gun post. He first threw a grenade, which 
knocked out the gun and firer, after which he shot one of 
the crew with his tommy-gun. Finally, having no time to 
change his magazine, he grasped his gun by the barrel and 
Unfortunately he 
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come to Britain since Italy entered the war 
on Germany’s side in 1940 arrived in London 
on November 20. He is Count Carandini, a 
Liberal, who was Minister Without Portfolio 
in the Bonomi Government. He will not 
present letters of credence but will have the 
personal rank of ambassador. 











Secretary to the Ministry of Supply and 
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MR. DUNCAN SANDYS. g SIR EDWARD GRIGG. 
The new Minister of Works, in succession Appointed Minister Resident in the 
to Lord Portal, is Mr. Duncan Sandys, Middle East, Sir Edward Grigg is 
who has been Joint Parliamentary Conservative M.P. for Altrincham, 


Aged sixty-five, he succeeds the late 








Chairman of the Flying Bomb Counter- Lord Moyne. From 1940-42, he was 
Measures Committee. He is thirty-six Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
and becomes the youngest member of of State for War, and previously 
the Cabinet. Financial Secretary to the War Office. 
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M. MIKOLAJCZYK. 
After striving for many months to bring 
about an agreement between his Cabinet 
and the Soviet Government, the Polish 
Prime Minister, M. Mikolajczyk, resigned 
on November He is the man to 


Yj 


M. JOSEPH CAILLAUX. 

A former Prime Minister of France, 
M. Joseph Caillaux died on November 21 
at the age of eighty-one. A recognised 
expert in taxation, Caillaux became 
Finance Minister in 1899 and again in 





RIFLEMAN TULBAHADUR PUN, V.C. 
The V.C. has been awarded to Rifleman Tulbahadur Pun, 
6th Gurkha Rifles, Indian Army, for gallantry in Burma. 
On June 23, a battalion of the 6th Gurkha Rifles was ordered 
t@ attack the railway bridge at Mogaung. The whole of 
Rifleman Pun’s section was wiped out except for himself, 
the section commander and one other man. section 
commander was next wounded, followed by the other man. 
Rifleman Tulbahadur Pun ‘Seized a Bren gun, and firing 









































beat to death the remaining two men. — 
whom the British Government has 1907, 1914, 1925 and 1935. At the from the hip, charged the position, killed three Ja : 
Sa ae yf EK, te tie eee looked since General Sikorski’s death, time of the Agadir crisis he was put # five aii to flight, and Seond too light = 
c . hoping he could reach agreement. Prime Minister. 
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FOUR PERFECT LANDSCAPES TO BE OBTAINED 
FROM ONE PICTURE. 


PICTURE FROM CONSTABLE’S 


“THE HAY WAIN'"—NO. 1. 


DETAIL, RIGHT 


MIDDLE-DISTANCE. 


Sf? 


PICTURE FROM “THE HAY WAIN ’’— 
NO. 3. DETAIL, CENTRE FOREGROUND. 


UR illustrations, taken from No. 5 of 
“The Gallery Books" (edited by Paul 
Wengraf and published by Percy Lund 
Humphries and Co.), offer to all lovers of art 
an opportunity of studying Constable's master- 
piece, ‘The Hay Wain,” in detail, and, at 
the same time, bring to their notice an irre- 
futable fact—that this great picture, blended 
by the hand of genius into one perfect whole, 
could be divided into several perfect landscapes. 
Of the four details shown above, Nos. 3 and 4 
are perhaps the most satisfying, the most 
complete; although No. 1 emphasises to the 
full the sense of midday calm. Sir Kenneth 
Clark, discussing ‘*‘ The Hay Wain” in his 
introduction to No. 5 of ** The Gallery Books,”’ 
says: ‘ It is only in the final version (Constable 
made several studies for this picture) that 
‘The Hay Wain’ takes on its character of 
calm and happiness.. This was always his 
intention, for its subject, Willy Lott's house, 


was, to Constable's mind, a symbol of rustic 
(Continued opposite. 


THE COMPLETE PICTURE—‘‘ THE HAY WAIN" ; 
PAINTED MAINLY DURING THE YEAR 1819. 


PICTURE FROM 


BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837) 
IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


“THE HAY WAIN’’—NO. 2. DETAIL, RIGHT 


FOREGROUND. 


q 


PICTURE FROM ‘‘ THE HAY WAIN ''—-NO. 4. DETAIL, 
LEFT FOREGROUND : WILLY LOTT’S COTTAGE. 


Continued.) 

peace."’ And elsewhere in the same intro- 
duction: ‘*‘In 1819, when Constable was at 
work on ‘ The Hay Wain,’ he was forty-three 
years old and had been exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy since 1802; yet his name was hardly 
known to the ordinary amateur and none of 
his professional colleagues seem to have 
recognised the force and originality of his 
work. Portrait painting was ‘still the 
most lucrative branch of art, and history 
painting was considered the most honourable. 
Landscape was dominated by Turner, whose 
genius, facility, powers of emulation and 
occasional vulgarity were all equally delightful 
to the public. Meanwhile, Constable 
was following a perfectly independent aim 
to paint the scenery he knew best and loved, 
to paint it under all conditions of weather, to 
render both the transient effects of light and 
the eternal grandeur of nature; never to 
exaggerate, never to prettify, never to paint 
for effect and yet to make a picture 
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| 8 A MODERN PHOTOGRAPH OF IDENTICALLY THE SAME VIEW, PONTE VECCHIO, AND 


¥ A SEVENTEETH-CENTURY DRAWING OF FLORENCE, BY SILVESTRE, FROM 5 
\ THE SOUTH BANK OF THE ARNO, NOW LARGELY DESTROYED BY GERMAN GUNS, 


PONTE VECCHIO, LOOKING TOWARDS THE SOUTH BANK OF THE ARNO. f 


it = 
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The Description below is from Notes supplied by Sir Leonard Woolley, Archeological Adviser to the War Office. 


HE Allied forces in Italy are provided with booklets containing the official list of buildings of every sort which 
on account of their artistic or historic interest are exempted from military use and have to be protected 
‘*the whole city of Florence must rank 


Such is the Allied Army’s estimate of. a city which the Germans chose 
The great monumental buildings, nearly all of which lie north of the River Arno, escaped practically 
scot-free, because, though the enemy held the northern bank against our advance, our troops deliberately refrained 


rom firing upon them; ‘‘no damage of any significance,” states the official report, 
On the north bank “the heart of the 


old city round Ponte Vecchio, with all its associations, is gone. . The Ponte Vecchio itself is not seriously damaged, 


against avoidable damage. 
as a work of art of the first importance.” 


t 


f 


action.”’ 





Here, under the heading “‘ Florence,’’ we read 


o violate. 


But to the historic town of Florence the damage was very heavy. 
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BUILDINGS DEVASTATED ; ON LEFT BETWEEN PONTE VECCHIO AND SANTA 


TRINITA BRIDGE, WITH CARRAIA BRIDGE BEYOND, BOTH DEMOLISHED BY THE ENEMY. 


_ wth eo 


is attributable to Allied 


but the greater part of 
the series of old houses 
on the south bank is 
totally destroyed. The 
destruction is of a 
thoroughness out of all 
proportion to the mili- 
tary results achieved.’’ 
That the Germans should 
blow up the other bridges 
is ‘understandable, and 
they blew up all of them, 
but the Ponte Vecchio, 
with its narrow foot-way 
between the old shops, 
was of o military value 
to us, seeing that no 
lorry could use it, and 
therefore the systematic 
destruction of its ap- 
proaches had no practical 
object. Yet it had been 
planned long in advance : 
as early as March 1944 
they had made (cynically 
enough) a complete 
photographic survey of 
the precise area which 
they subsequently mined 
and ruined. On _ the 

[Continued below. 














q HAVOC TO FIFTEENTH- AND SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
H HISTORIC HOUSES, STRETCHING FROM THE PITTI 
\ PALACE TO PIAZZA SODERINI. GUICCIARDINI 
AND MACHIAVELLI LIVED NEAR THE PITTI PALACE. 


i 
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p A SCENE OF DESOLATION ALONG THE SOUTH BANK. ON THE RIVER FRONT THE 
MARIA SOPRARNO. / 


STRETCHED FROM VIA DE BARDI TO PIAZZA SANTA 











> 
\ RIGHT IS THE SOUTH BANK, ON THE LEFT LEADING TO THE BARGELLO TOWER. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PONTE VECCHIO, WITH ITS GOLDSMITHS’ SHOPS. ON THE s 





Twelve p 
value; amongst the old houses the Casa Machiavelli and 
are the most famous that have perished; the Casa del Torre de’ Bardi collapsed and 
buried in its ruins the Columbaria Library, with all its manuscripts and incuna- 
bulae. The Superintendent of the Galleries of Florence declared that this was one 
of the most serious losses suffered by the city, but fortunately about half of the 





manuscripts and the greater part of the ancient library have been saved through 
the prompt action of the Allied Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives officers, who 
organised the .excavation of the sjte. On the north side of the river more of the 
old towers have gone, including the Torre degli 
the best preserved of all the towers of Florence; 
in so dangerous a state that it had to be demolished. 
Palazzo Acciaioli, with its frescoed hall, collapsed; the Piazzo de Angelis was 
utterly destroyed, the thirteenth- and fifteenth-century Palazzo di Parte Guelfa 
and the Palazzo Buondelmonte are both severely damaged. But the real loss here 
is that of the old houses—the Piazzo del Pesce, right up to the thirteenth-century 
church of San Stefano (which itself has suffered), the Por Santa Maria, the 
Loggia del Mercato Nuovo, all have gone, and with them have gone the most 
characteristic remains of medieval Florence. 


the Torre dei Bardadori was 
The front part of the 


Amidei, the most beautiful and - 
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PICTURES BY TWO GREAT XVIIITH-CENTURY ITALIAN ARTISTS. 


~ 


“THE ISLAND OF SAN MICHELE, VENICE" ; 


These two paintings, to be seen in the Autumn Exhibition of Pictures by Old Masters, at 
Thomas Agnew and Son's galleries, 43, Old Bond Street, are both fine examples of the 


artists’ work. It is an extraordinary fact that the paintings of Bernado Bellotto have 
for so long been confused with those ‘of Antonio Canal (A. Canaletto), his uncle and master, 
that both artists have become known under the single name of “ Canaletto.”” To the 


discerning eye, however, their works are easily recognised apart. Bellotto, at the age of 
twenty, left Venice on a visit to Verona, Pavia, Turin and Milan and, in 1747, after having 





BY FRANCESCO GUARDI (1715-1793). 


passed several years in England, established himself in Dresden, becoming Court Painter 
to Augustus III. He finished his life in Poland. Francesco Guardi is, with Giambatista 
Tiepolo, the most interesting amongst the Venetian painters of the eighteenth century 
He was a pupil, but in no way an imitator of A. Canaletto, and, according to some 
authorities, his art is infinitely superior. He painted Venice with more realism than his 
master. -His drawing and colouring are exquisite. There are, in all, twenty-seven 
paintings of real interest in this exhibition. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [KY | (E-{y BOOKS 


— er en 
WEATHER FORECASTING, PAST AND FUTURE. 


ORECASTING the weather—the oldest of the arts—is far from being an exact science. pion a there can 
In the beginning, when every man was his own forecaster, what art there was in it 

was learnt from the herdsman and the sailor; and Aristotle, the first, or nearly the first, 
of the meteorologists, did littlke more for climate and weather than to assemble their 
observations. The extension of this weather lore by his pupil Theophrastus was a book 
of signs containing some 200 maxims, many duplicated, some contradictory, but the 
bulk of them repeated through 2000 years till this day. One is 
novel: ‘‘ An ass shaking his ears indicates storm”; a better- 
known one, that “‘ trees full of berries generally indicate a severe 
winter, but sometimes drought follows,” is an example of hedging 
that cannot be left unnoticed this year. Through all these 
generations the maxims have been quoted and repeated, though, 
in spite of their number, people have never yet been satisfied with 
the weather prediction of their own times. 

Such faith as remains in proverbs comes from the common 
failing of seeking or expecting an immediate cause for any notable 
abnormality of weather. But we may not assume that any 
condition of weather, usual or abnormal, can be ascribed to a 
single cause. Weather science is not in a position to assign.a 
definite cause for normal weather, and has not become so since 
it replaced weather lore. Be it said in its defence that it is only 
three centuries since its operations began with Torricelli’s 
invention of the barometer in 1643. 

From that time onwards, it has been accumulating observations 
and surmises. The mass of data unceasingly collected might call 
to the meteorologist’s mind the despair of the Walrus and the 
Carpenter, who wept to see such quantities of sand. ‘“ If seven 
maids with seven mops swept it for half a year, do you suppose,” 
the Walrus said, “that they could get it clear?” The four 
monumental volumes of Sir Napier Shaw’s “‘ Meteorology,” in 
which observations from all the world’s Observatories are reviewed 
and related, seem to emphasise that weather science has not yet 
got it clear. 

Cause and effect can be related in particular cases, but READING TME SHADE TEMPERATURE AT A ONE-MAN 
circumstances will always alter the case. For example, weather OBSERVING STATION ON A LONDON ROOF. THE 
forecasting in Britain is complicated by its position as an island SCREEN USUALLY FACES NORTH. A  SUNSHINE- 
on the edge of a continent. Its weather is uneasily balanced RECORDING INSTRUMENT IS ON THE PARAPET, WITH 
between an Atlantic system and a Continental system. It is A RAIN GAUGE BELOW IT. 
further complicated by an Arctic system of weather 
and, to a smaller extent, by a Mediterranean system. All 
have heard of depressions from Iceland, and all know that 
cyclonic depressions bore in from the Atlantic. They do: 
but they do not all produce like effects, or cross these 
islands alike. They may take one of thirteen different 
paths; they may fade out and do nothing; they may 
intensify and do a great deal. Day-by-day forecasts are 
successfully made on a scientific basis, and those of our | 
Weather Office are wonderfully accurate: but they may 
break down, and five-day forecasts are oftener launched 
by their makers with some anxiety. 

As with specimen days or months, so with specimen 
years. There is no foretelling a hot summer or a cold 
winter. It is not uncommon for a cold winter to succeed 
a mild one. A series of such two-year periods occurred in 
England between 1860 and 1870; and since then mild 
and stormy winters have several times been followed by 
dry and hot summers. But long-period weather fore- 
casting, which in our own time has found openings for 
scientifically-constructed thirty-five-year cycles of weather 
(Bruckner’s), or eleven-year based on the broken reed 
of Sunspots, has suffered less dislocation than before the 
era of scientific meteorology. In the Middle Ages, the 
seasons became so displaced that in 1302 fruit-trees 
bloomed in January and the ripe corn was gathered, and 
in the next winter there were killing frosts. Three such 
occurrences followed in the next thirty years, when, 
after hot and early summers, the Thames and the Po; as 
well as the Rhine and the Danube, were frozen for weeks 
and months. Despite this abnormality, the changes of 
climate that are noted seem mostly for the worse. Sir 
Napier Shaw remarks that the implications of that 
popular view are rather depressing, but Aristotle seems to have 
taken the more cheerful attitude that deterioration in one locality 
may be accompanied by improvement in others. 

The invention of the thermometer and the barometer marked 
the dawn of the real study of the physics of the atmosphere and 
the replacement of Weather Lore by Meteorological Science. 
Galileo invented the thermometer; his amanuensis Torricelli 
the barometer ; Boyle the Jaw of the spring of the air; and omitting 
a great cloud of witnesses, we should mention Whewell, Master of 
Trinity, Cambridge, who invented a self-recording anemometer. 
Rain gauges, hygrometers, bolometers for sunshine followed ; and 
the amateur meteorologist on the rooftop, or in the garden, or on 
board ship, and the professional in his Observatory, join in doing 
the weather forecasting of the world. Their reports are gathered 
in, analysed, and synthetised so as to form a weather map, or 
chart, of the disposal of the elements, of the weather over a county, 
or a country, on a given day. Such are the daily weather maps 
prepared in peacetime in nearly all civilised countries. It may be 
extended by the employment of wireless to cover the whole surface 
of the Earth. It was extended before the present war in another 
direction to show the average weather conditions over a period, 
such as a month or a year. 

The globe is held in an observing-net which, except for the gaps 
torn in it by the war, covers it from Pole to Pole. The Illustrated 
London News recently disclosed the observations maintained by 
Norwegian stalwarts on Jan Mayen Island, in the Arctic Circle ; 
and some time ago the Americans unearthed a secret wireless weather 
station established by the Germans in Greenland. There are remote 
stations in the Solomons, periodical ones in the Antarctic. The Isla 
de Pascua maintains one of the 183 first-class Observatories 
distributed over the world, in Europe, North and South America, 








AT A METEOROLOGICAL STATION, 





MEASURING THE RAINFALL. THE RAIN 1s 
COLLECTED IN A GAUGE AND MEASURED IN 
A GRADUATED GLASS. THERE ARE THOUSANDS 
OF THESE RAIN MEASURERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





FOR THE INQUISITIVE, BOTH YOUNG AND OLD. 


be no better criterion of a book intended for children than the 


opinion of the child itself! Consequently, to find a little maid of nine ensconced in 
the reviewer’s arm-chair, reading a book sent for review, and to be greeted with the remark : 
‘*T like this book!” is to have the more important part of one’s task accomplished. For 
it is not always easy for the adult to decide what will and will not appeal to a child’s 
immature but more malleable mind. Which is the prelude to the consideration of some 


few books which may well serve as Christmas presents. 

That of which the little maid expressed approval is “ THE 
Story OF FRANCE,”’ by Eleanor Doorly (Cape; 8s. 6d.). I think 
she is a good judge, for Miss Doorly brings out much of the 
poetry and the romance, the glory and the tragedy of France 
from the earliest times when cavemen drew pictures on the walls 
of their dwellings in the Dordogne to the dark days of the 
capitulation. .Great figures, too, are here: Charlemagne, Henry 
of Navarre, Le Roi Soleil, Richelieu, Napoleon, Jeanne d’Arc, and 
Marie Antoinette. There are tales of the troubadours—one 
which, I think, would have horrified our grandmothers !—accounts 
of battles and forays and descriptions of places and people that 
children will enjoy. And with it all those essential facts which 
the books of the class-room so often succeed in making dull 
and unpalatable. Miss Katherine Lloyd’s pen-and-ink illustrations 
are charming and helpful. 

Pictures undoubtedly play an important part in helping 
children to learn and remember. That being so, none should miss 
‘* Birps oF THE Day,” by Eric Hosking and Cyril Newberry 
(Collins ; 12s. 6d.). Seldom have I come across such excellent 
bird photographs. They are outstanding for their revelation of 
the habits of the subjects no less than for their clarity of 
detail. The birds dealt with range from such rarities as the 
golden eagle and the marsh harrier to those everyday acquain- 
tances, the blackbird and the jackdaw. Nor is it only the 
pictures which hold the interest. The text is most illuminating, 
as it inevitably must be when the outcome of long and patient 
watching. We are told how a chick of that rarest of all British 
breeding birds, the marsh harrier, was reared by hand at the nest 
when the shy parents temporarily deserted their offspring. 
How close is the abservation recorded may be gathered from 
the description of a bittern getting rid of the slime of an eel 
after disposing of it. ‘‘ On either side of the breast, the 
bittern has patches of powder-down. She rubs her head 
and neck in the feathers covering the patches until the 
parts that were affected by slime have picked up a fair 
covering of powder, which, after a little while, she combs 
out by vigorous scratching.” Altogether a most 
delightful book. 

Shells are one of the great attractions of a child’s 
visit to the seaside, and ‘“‘ SHELLS,” by Eileen Mayo 
(Pleiades Books ; 6s.), illustrated in colour and in line, 
will do much to help a youngster—and accompanying 
adults—understand the why and wherefore of the pretty 
shells it may pick up on the beach and in the rock pools. 
It was not an easy task the author set herself. The 
study of shells abounds in such words as _ bivalves, 
univalves, gastropods, pteropods, and so forth. But she 
successfully overcomes this obstacle, for whenever a 
difficult word has to be used she takes care to explain it 
simply. For example, we are told how, with some 
creatures, food is “‘ passed over its long, flat tongue or 
radula (radula is the Latin word for scraper), which is 
covered with rows of minute teeth.” Having thus learnt 
the meanings, the young enthusiast can enjoy reading : 
‘“* Nearly every kind of gastropod has a radula. It is 
like a transparent ribbon, often tinted with red or yellow, 
and is sometimes so long that it has to be kept coiled like 
a watch-spring at the back of the throat. The number of 
teeth normally varies from one to 40,000.” Miss Mayo 
concludes by showing that the most exciting and satisfying 


A MODEL SHOWING THE SET-UP AND INSTRUMENTS—THERMOMETERS, way of learning about animals is to watch them in their 
WET AND DRY BULBS, RAIN GAUGE, ANEMOMETER AND BAROMETER— haunts: which is also the moral of Messrs. Hosking 


and Newberry. 

From the animate to the inanimate; and, conse- 
quently, of. not such universal appeal to the young. ‘‘ How to 
Stupy AN Otp Cuurcu,” by A. Needham (Batsford ; 6s.), is full of 
those details, the understanding of which makes all the difference 
to the appreciation of an old church. The author illustrates his 
text with no fewer than 450 line-drawings. And herein lies one of 
the great charms of his book. Not that the letterpress lacks anything 
in directness and simplicity. But to have the description of, say, a 
scratch dial or a squint or a Rood screen accompanied by a picture 
of the same makes understanding very easy. As Mr. Needbam 
himself says: ‘* The majority of small guide-books to old churches 
previously published describe them by means of much letterpress 
accompanied by few illustrations. This book reverses that policy. 
It is arranged to impart information at a glance, by means of a 
large number of illustrations. Visitors to churches should be able, 
by reference to these illustrations, to recognise all objects of 
interest. Attached to each page of illustrations are brief notes, 
while the other pages contain fuller details, under various headings 
for easy reference.” 

To study his sketches and descriptions is to experience a sense 
of regret that the colour and the beauty of the mediaeval church 
have so seldom been brought back. Even the pre-Reformation 
monuments were not only splendid examples of craftsmen’s work in 
marble, stone, alabaster, wood, and bronze, but were richly coloured 
and gilded. The Puritans scraped and whitewashed these. How 
much we have lost by the changed outlook is shown in J. B. Morrell’s 
beautifully produced *“‘ York Monuments ” (Batsford; £3 3s.), in 
which this citizen of York and Chairman of its Art Gallery and 
Museums Committee sets out to tell the tale of the artistic wealth 
of the city. It is the first of a proposed series, and illustrates 
and describes monuments in the Minster and the neighbouring 
parish churches. Writing of the Tudor and early seventeenth- 


Asia (where Japan led with twenty-two), Africa, and Australia. Photographs reproduced by courtesy of century monuments which follow those of the Gothic period, 
Add to these the daily reports received from the ships that sail Messrs. Negretti and Zambra. Alderman Morrell says they show a complete change in style 
the seas, and the lightships: and the mass of information swells. without any connecting link. ‘ They belong to another age, and 
After the war it will be reinforced by reports from the stratosphere, which plays an are of a totally different design with a new symbolism. The Cross disappears ; the Saints 
important, but as yet unascertained, part in the circulation of the world’s winds. of the Catholic Church are discarded and replaced by symbols derived from classical 

With these to guide, the weather forecasting of the future may Le established on a daily sources. The urn with a lid represents death; the urn with flames—immortality. The 
weather map of the whole world. Each station will furnish by code signals, at inter- death’s-head is often introduced ; cherubs’ heads and the pyramid as symbols of immorta- 
nationally fixed times, the force and direction of the wind, the amount and type of cloud, lity and eternity respectively ; flowers and fruit have been from classical days emblems 
the rain or the snow, the visibility, the temperature, the rain gauge and, in short, as of the after life—these are more prevalent in the earlier than in the later memorials.” An 


complete a picture of the weather as the observer has obtained 


EK. S. Grew. amazing divorce of sacred art from religion. W. R. CALvertT 
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_ | BUTTERLEY Hercules 


: WROUGHT IRON CYCLES 


The Hercules Cycle and Motor Co. Ltd ~- Aston - Birmingham 
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ty London Office : 2, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.i 














‘s . Vitabuo Life - Saving 
c: y OVERCOAT. 
“ LTHOUGH, alas, we cannot for the present make 
o any more of the wonderful VITABUOY Life- 
ng Saving Overcoats, we have a small number still 
vi in stock in large, medium and small size. Their 
price (including Purchase Tax) is I14/- and they 
ro require 16 clothing coupons. If you need one you 
. should order at once before it is too late. In doing 
is so, please quote Chest 
measurement and Height. 


Vitabeau ||| 


R.N. and R.A.F. | 
RAINCOATS. | 
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O far as we know, there 

are no VITABEAU 
Tropal-interlined Coats 
available anywhere, but 
we still hold small-stocks 
of R.N. and R.A.F. Officers’ | 
Raincoats and these can 
be obtained through the 
leading Service outfitters. 


; Vitabuoy Products Ltd. || | 


al Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.! | 


A Telephone : BiShopsgate 6565. THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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(Che Sonal iy its on soko | 
Hin ts tr ld Here's the easy answer 


aye to your Gift Problem 


This Xmas give yourself a holiday from the harassing chase after gifts 
that aren’t there, save yourself the worry of wondering how to please 
difficult tastes. Give National Savings Gift Tokens — the present that’s 
popular with everyone, and is so easy to buy. You can get Tokens in 
units of 15/- up to any amount from any Post Office, Trustee Savings 
Bank, Savings Centre, or through your Savings Group. What’s morc, 
your Gifts will help the country and start to grow in value from the day 
they’re exchanged for Savings Certificates or used to make a deposit in 
the Post Office or a Trustee Savings Bank. . 


$.8«- CARS LED - CGOve RT eR YT 








NATIONAL SAVINGS 


GIFT 
TORRENS 


















Issued by the National Savings Committee 





DR. SRAWE RIO'S HOMES 





Romance and glamour may seem, these days, a trifle 
overshadowed, but be assured their sweet dictatorship 
will sway men’s hearts until the end of time just as, 
with less of mystery, the charm of Minton China will 
influence those who recognise the truly fine and beautiful. 


M N O N 8,000 children are constantly being supported. 
Please be FATHER CHRISTMAS to one of them this year. 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 10 a penne ONS CHILD 


MINTONS LTD + STOKB-UPON-TRENT * EST. 12793 weaned 3 a oy Comewey. Lomi todd te om © 














) The fact that ‘goods | made of vas raw y materials in short supply owing to war ” conditions are advertised ‘ tn this publication showld not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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USE COOL IRON 


Restraint is the keynote of present- 
day clothes. In these times, such 
austerity is fitting. But the eye can 
still rest appreciatively upon the beauty 
of Lingerie in ‘Celanese’. For al- 
though restrictions mean garments 
must be plain, the Beauty and Quality 
of the fabrics have been maintained. 














Note these 
Facts 

COLDS AND ’FLU 
have one thing in 
common with Headache, 
Toothache, Neuritis, 
Sleeplessness 

and Rheumatism: 

safe and speedy relief can be 
obtained from them all by 
taking two tablets of 


YALE 


1. Wool does not become damp like cotton or linen. 


2. Wool is a slow conductor of heat and, therefore, 


is warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 


Wool ventilates the skin and, therefore, keeps 


Ww 


it in good condition. 
‘Genasprin’. 

Taken in the early stages, 

‘Genasprin’ will ward off a Cold 

or ‘Flu. It circulates in the blood 


° 4 7 
4. Wool **gives,’’ but goes back, and so makes you 





comfortable. 

and gradually releases minute 
doses of salicylic acid, a potent 
ys 9 5 ] ; =n: ‘ % hai P nam ff . : antiseptic which combats cold and 

ake Wricht’s | 5. Wool is the natural, soft hair of sheep for clothing. pagal 
Make I ig it 5 | aia . P . *flu germs. In the later stages of 
tl : 9 f tl *flu ‘Genasprin’ can be used with 
1e °* rule or 1e ae ea ee AN ee coe perfect safety to reduce the tem- 
6. Vegetable fibres do not possess the qualities of wool. perature and calm throbbing 


nerves. 

‘Genasprin’ is the completely 
pure, completely safe form of 
aspirin that will not harm the 
heart or digestion. Ask your 
chemist for it; he has it in stock 
at 1/Sd. and 2/3d.  ‘Genasprin’ 
is one of the things for which it 
is not necessary to accept a sub- 
stitule 


Toilet and Nursery. | 
Kind to the | 
tenderest skin. 


WRIGHTS REMEMBER THESE FACTS 


COAL TAR Kring ...,and that JAEGER carries Style 
SOAP = 


~~ 


Wool, therefore is best. 


8. See that you really get wool. 


At any time of strainor pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 


sees you through! 





Th t ( " : istered (fa 
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POWER IN 
THE LAN 


What has a Chess-board 
to do with paint ? 


[S IN] G | IN] E “* Mate in one,” comfortable chairs and a hard fought game 
— seem far removed from paint . . . but the gambits on a 


chess-board are also like the gambits in the testing of paint. 
give 


You give “cover” to your man. _ Robbialac paints 
[PU IM] [> S cover in another way. Staunton would lift his eyebrows 
at the way the chess-board is used in the Jenson & Nicholson 
: : laboratories. Measuring 2’ x 2’ with alternate black and white 
J] Hik [N] [Pil PNIN|AE squares, it is used for ascertaining what is known as the 
“obliterating ” power of paint. In this test one coat of paint 
oe covers both black and white squares and there must be no 
a “break through,” so that when Jenson & Nicholson say that 


5 (0)[22 [PiLOUGE [AIS only one coat is needed, it means exactly that. Chess- 
| : boards mean “checkmate” to paint extravagance for users of 
2 Jenson & Nicholson’s paints. That is why they are welcomed 

decorating and preserving property. 


FOU ll [P(M] INT | ae palit & NICHOLSON, LTD. 
ROBBIALAC PAINTS 


LONDON, E.15 























= 44/ * 
Regiment raised in 1759 by Col. Burgoyne. George Ill 3 \ 2 
named it Queen's Light Dragoons in 1766. Became y 
Lancers in 1815 and known as l6th (Queen's) Light = (Ns - a\t 


Dragoons. Was the first lancer regiment to serve in 


16:h The Queen’s Lancers 


India (1822) and the first British lancers to use the lance 


in action | 4 | | { 
Although many lancer regiments have since earned { AY { g ad ~ ie 
ys U ~ > 
\ ) , j - 


undying glory, nothing can rob the l6th Queen’s of the 
London Made 


honour of being first in the field. 


vee QUE 


UEEN GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


was first for quality and value in Queen Victoria's 
day. It has retained this pre-eminence through 


fis five reigns by a complete control of the sources 





of supply and strict supervision of all processes 
of blending and maturing. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, SCOTLAND 








Distilleries : Glen Moray-Glenlivet. Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire 
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